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THE SAVAGE RACES. 





HILE for certain races savagery has been only the first period 

of a more or less rapid, progressive evolution, for others it 

seems to be a perpetual infancy, an incurable atrophy of the noble 
faculties which are the privilege of our species. Whether this is due 
wholly to external circumstances, such as climate and soil, cannot 
easily be determined. It is not our province now to examine the 
causes which have operated in the formation of the various races com- 


posing the human genus, but simply to give a rapid glance at some of | 
| whose hue is not darker than that of the Arabs, and of whom the 


the leading savage and semi-savage races—purposely omitting, how- 
ever, descriptions of the pure Negro tribes of Africa, and of the Indians 
of North America, these types being sufficiently familiar to the reader. 

The savage races are often divided into four great groups, such as 














KAFFIR WARRIORS. 


the Negro in Africé: the Malayo-Polynesian in Polynesia and the Indian | 
Islands ; the American or Red Indians; and the Hyperborean, chiefly 
Tepresented by the Esquimaux. 

The Negro race may be divided into three principal varieties: the 
pure Negroes, the Kaffirs, and the Hottentots. The Kaffir and Hotten- 


| of Guinea and the Soudan. 


tot races are spread over all Southern Africa, below the fourteenth 
degree of south latitude; the former on the east, the latter on the 
west coast. In the hierarchy of races, the Kaflirs occupy a rank 
superior to that of most of the Negroes of Equatorial Africa. They 
have neither the pronounced tint nor the broad, flat nose of the blacks 
They form great nations, build towns, 
cultivate the land, and work in metals. Their stock throws off four 
branches: the handsomest and most cultured is that of the Zulus, 


Wanikas offer the most conspicuous type. Then follow the south 
Kaffir branch, including the Amacondas and the Ama-Iupubas; the 
Sofaloa branch, whose type most nearly approaches the pure Negro 


HOTTENTOTS—MAN AND WOMAN. 


race; finally, the Kaffir-Hottentot branch, which eomprehends the 
Makololos, the Bakonis, the Basoutos, the Batouas, the Damaras, 


| people of a clear, brown hue, who have migrated from the north to 


the south, driving before them or subjugating the Hottentots, with 
whom they have intermixed. 
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Its origin | 


The Hottentot race is characteristic of Southern Africa. 
appears of remote antiquity; but it formerly dwelt farther to the | 
north, and has been driven bagk toward the south by the progress of | 
The Hottentots are of low stature; their 

| 


the more warlike Kaffirs. 








PAPUANS 


skin is a yellowish-brown. Their head is long, with projecting forehead 
and cheek-bones; flat nose, thick lips. Their women are hideous in 
face and deformed in body. Morally, they are in an abject condition, 
which must be attributed rather to their sloth and wretchedness, than 
to any lack of intelligence. Their sole garment is the carross, a kind 
of sheepskin mantle. They live in such low huts that they can only 
eater them by crawling. Some Hottentot tribes cultivate the soil, or 
depasture herds of cattle; such are the Bayéyés, established on the 
banks of Lake Ngami; the Namaquas, who are distinguished into 
“ the great” and “ the little;” and the Koranas, who roam along the 
Orange River. The most miserable members of this family are the 
Bosjesmans, or Bushmen, who inhabit the Calahari Deserts, between 
the Cape Colony and Kaffraria. 

The Negroes of Australia and Papouasia are probably wholly dis- 
tinct from those of Africa, According to some anthropologists, the 
Australians and Papuans are descended from that strange race of 
savages which still exists in Hindostan, in the Nielgherries, and the 
férai, between Palmoco, Sumbhulpoor, and the sources of the Ner- 
gudda. But, whatever may be its origin, the Pelagian Negro race 
towadays occupies New Holland, New Caledonia, New Britain, New 
Guinea, the Fiji Islands, and the Andaman. It comprehends the 
Australians, the Papuans, the Andamanese, the Alfourous, and some 
other secondary branches. We often, but erroneously, confound the 


Australians and Papuans. While both are black, they differ markedly 


from one another, and the latter are superior to the former. The 
Australians are puny and wretched in appearance. 
tuberant belly, feeble limbs, a long, but not projecting face, a depressed 
skull, and long, black, frizzled hair. Their attire is remarkable for its 
simplicity: a kangaroo-skin flung over the right shoulder! The 
custom of painting and tattooing the body is generally adopted among 
them, as well as among all savages, to whatever race they belong, and 
whatever part of the world they inhabit. The tribes are distinguished 
by the colors they make use of, and by the number and arrangement 


of the incisions which the warriors make on their limbs, their chest, | 


and their shoulders. Their arms are spears pointed with heads of 





They have a pro- | 


jagged flint, and hatchets of the same material. The indigenous 
population of Australia is rapidly decreasing; it does not exceed 
total of three thousand souls. 

The Papuans have not woolly hair, like the Australians. Their 
hair grows in separate plaits, which twine one in another, and form, 
when of some length, a voluminous and characteristic coiffure. The 
Papuans of New Guinea are men of medium stature, with elegant 
forms, oval countenance, and tolerably regular features. Their skin 
is of a dark-brown color. They appear to be of a timid and unenter. 
prising character. They have planted their residence on the shores 
of the sea, where they dwell in long, wooden huts, raised upon piles 
which are plunged deep in the very waters of ocean. It does not 
seem that they acknowledge the authority of any chiefs. They know 
only a few words of the Malayan language, and speak the papoua, 
which differs from it essentially. 

The Alfourous, or Harfourous, inhabit Borneo, the Celebes, the 
Moluccas, Mindanao, and some other isles. Their type has no very 
definite peculiarity, and ethnologists seem agreed to consider them a 
mixed race, resulting from a cross between the Papuans and the 
Malays, and forming the transition between the two races. 

The Malayo-Polynesian race has also been designated, and much 
more felicitously, the Neptunian or Pelagian, because it peoples ex- 
clusively the peninsulas and islands of the great Southern Ocean. It 
is, to speak the truth, an ill-defined, heterogeneous, and composite 
race, presenting very diverse types. Ethnologists, however, divide it 
into two original branches—the Malayan and the Polynesian. 

The Malays have the skull flattened in the inferior portion, the 
malar bones very wide apart, a flat nose, an exceedingly wide mouth, 
thick lips, and eyes raised in the direction of the temples; their yellow 
skin embrowns by exposure to the sun, but, if sheltered from its rays, 
grows almost white, especially with the females. Generally speaking, 
they are corrupt, sanguinary, and perfidious, as our seamen wrecked 
upon their shores have too frequently experienced ; but they are in. 
telligent, and capable of a certain degree of civilization. The best- 
marked types of this race are found in Sumatra, among the anthro- 
pophagous Battas, the Orang-Lobous, and the Pagais, The latter tattoo 
the body, and make new marks every time they have killed a foe; 


es 





MALAYS.—MALE AND TWO FEMALES. 


thus bearing about on their own persons the evidences and glorifica- 
tion of their prowess. They expose their dead on rudely-coh 
structed scaffolds, or platforms, where they leave them to decay; 4 
custom which prevails among nearly all the Polynesian populations, 
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as well as among the Indians of North America. We must, therefore, 
conclude that the Malayan race was, at the outset, extremely barbarous. 
It owes its civilization to the influence of the Hindoos, and especially 
to that of the inhabitants of the Malabar coast. 


The populations of Polynesia depart the more completely from the 
Malayan type as we advance in an eastward direction ; so that, from 
the Caroline Islands to the Marquesas, and from the Sandwich Islands 
to New Zealand, they constitute a sufficiently homogeneous race—the 
Polynesians, or Kanaks, This race is represented in the Sandwich 
Islands by an almost white variety, whose type very closely approaches 
the Caucasian race; in New Zealand, on the other hand, by tribes of 
‘adark brown. In the island of Ombai, situated at the extremity of 
that vast archipelago which seems in some remote age to have formed 
an isthmus connecting the Australian with the Asiatic continent, the 
natives are of a more or less decided olive-brown. Their eyes are 
deep-set and brilliant, their lips thick, the mouth large, and the 
nose generally flat, yet sometimes tolerably well made. They are of 
medium height, robust, and good figures. They wear a scanty beard, 
if any; but their hair is long and thick; sometimes they suffer it to 
flow freely about their shoulders, sometimes they gather it on the top 
of the head with pieces of many-colored stuffs. These savages have a 
fierce and martial air, are abrupt in their manners, and rapid in their 


movements. They display extraordinary skill in the management of 


the bow, and also make use of the Malayan ‘ris, or creese, which they | 


carry in their girdle. In battle they protect their persons with a 
breastplate and a buckler of buffalo-hide; these two pieces of armor 
are ornamented with shells in regular and pleasing designs. The 
people of Ombai are cannibals. 

If, now, we transport ourselves to the eastern extremity of Poly- 
nesia—the Marquesas Islands—we shall find there the Pelagian race 
under one of its handsomest and most amiable types. The Kanaks 
of this group are not exempt from cannibalism. Nevertheless, before 
the commerce, civilization, and vices of Europe intruded upon their 
savage Eden, they lived in a condition of comparative innocence ; 
and the corruption which has since invaded them preserves that open 
and simple character proper to people in whom the capacity of dis- 
cerning good from evil is but imperfectly developed. 

A traveller, who possesses the threefold merit of being an elegant 
Writer, a judicious observer, and an accurate narrator, M. Max Radi- 
guet, has embodied, in an agreeable volume entitled “‘ The Last Sav- 
ages,” some lively impressions of a sojourn of several years in the 


Marquesas, and principally at Noukahiva. It is from his pages that 
we borrow the following sketch of the islanders of this group: 

“If you would wish,” he says, “ to see the Noukahivian in all his 
purity, in all his native elegance, it is not among the Teés; it is among 
the Typees, and in the other less frequented islands of the group, that 
you must seek him. 

“ Of lofty stature, well-spread shoulders, swelling chest, a shapely 
figure, the body lightly set upon the haunches, the Noukahivian ad- 
vances with proud and sometimes arrogant bearing, but always with a 
confident mien, a free and hardy manner. He seems fitted for the 
race and the escalade rather than for the struggle. He has more the 
character of the gymnast than of the athlete. His features are reg 


| ular and handsome, his nose straight or aquiline, sometimes short o 
| slightly flattened, never ill-shaped. 


The mouth is neither large nor 
thick-lipped ; the forehead, rather low and somewhat receding, ix 
shaved on the upper portion, whence arises the common saying that 
the Kanaks have a high forehead. 

“We may easily portray the physical form of an inhabitant of 


| the Marquesas ; but it is more difficult to define the eccentricities of 


his fantastic nature. There is much of the child in his disposition; 


he is as insensible, or nearly so, to the emotions of gratitude, and has 
| the same irascible caprice. 
| perstition is one of his prominent failings. 


He is nervous, restless, impatient. Sa- 
He is hospitable ; his first 
advances are warm, earnest, playful; then, at the least chill, and from 
motives which a stranger cannot always appreciate, an abrupt revolu- 
tion takes place, and he becomes wayward and moody.” 

The peoples who have alternately dominated in Mexico and Central 
America, and who are now in great part destroyed—the Chichinequas, 
the Toltequas, and the Aztecs—are allied to the Indian races of the 
north by their physical peculiarities as well as by their moral charae- 
teristics. The comparatively advanced civilization which the Spanish 
conquerors found established in Mexico had not effaced among the 
Indians the sanguinary instincts and vindictive propensities of their 
savage ancestors. The race, or rather races, which people South Amer- 


| ica are very far from offering the same homogeneity as the populations 
g ) Po} 


of North America. These races are four in number, each of which mav 


be subdivided into several distinct branches. 
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ISLANDERS OF NOUKAHIVA, 


The Guarani, or Carib race, formerly occupied the Antilles, and om 
the main-land extended as far as Paraguay. It is principally distin- 
guished by the yellow color of its skin, by the rounded contour ef its 
visage, by the flatness of the nose, and the oblique disposition of the 
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GUARANI INDIANS.—(South America.) 
eyes. It comprises three branches: that of the Caribs properly so 
called, that of the Guaranis, and that of the Botocoudos. 

The Guaranis, in their physiognomy, the color of their skin, and 
They 


their manners, approximate closely to the northern Indian. 
show the same love of independence and the same antipathy to the 
They are dispersed in the Brazilian forests, 
and principally in the province of Maranhao or Maragnan. 

The Botocoudos are the least intelligent scions of the Brazilo- 
So great is the 


trammels of civilization. 


Guarani branch. 
resemblance between their fea- 
tures and those of the Chinese, 
that Auguste St. Hilaire relates 
that the Botocoudos, having 
encountered some natives of 
“the Celestial Empire ” in a part 
of Brazil, joyously saluted them 
with all kinds of amicable de- 
monstrations, and . christened 
them “ their uncles.” 

The Pampas Indians form 
a mass of tribes dwelling east 
of the great Cordillera range, 
from the river Paraguay to the 
extreme south of the continent. 
Most of these tribes are no- 
mades; but, thanks to the per- 
severing efforts of Christian mis- 
sionaries, they have attained a 
certain degree of civilization. 
Their type varies according to 
the climate of the country which 
they inhabit, and according to 
their mode of life. In general 
they have a large head, flat on 
the top, with small eyes, a big 
nose, large mouth, and thick 
lips. They are tall in stature, 
and robust-limbed. To this 
group belong the Patagonians, 
who wander, almost constantly 
on horseback, over the grassy 











PATAGONIANS. 


ity of the continent, where they depasture immense herds of cattle. 
Former travellers represented the Patagonians as giants upward of 
six and seven feet high, and wonderful accounts of them figure in the 
pages of Drake, Cavendish, and the early navigators. But these are 
violent exaggerations. The Patagonians are certainly tall and atb- 
letic, but their stature does not exceed that of most Caucasians. 
Their arms and legs are very long. Their forehead is exceedingly 
low; the eyes are sunken; the nose, very thin at the root, widens 
greatly at the base; the lips are 
very thick ; the complexion is of 
a reddish-brown tint. They suf- 
fer their long, black, rough hair 
to grow unchecked, and to fall 
over the face in “admired dis- 
order.” Their manners are fierce, 

brutal, and intractable. 
The Ando-Peruvian race in- 
habits the forests which clothe 


the plateau on the eastern slope’ 


of the Andes. It is character- 
ized by an olive tint, a medium 
height, a receding forehead, and 
horizontal eyes. The Aymaras 
and the Quinchuas are its prin- 
cipal representatives. The lat- 
ter, according to Orbigny, do not 
the least resemble the Caribs or 
the Pampas Indians, and approx- 
imate much nearer to the Mexi- 
cans. Their head is large, ob- 
long from front to back; the 
forehead low and receding, the 
face broad, the nose prominent 
and aquiline, the mouth large, 
the chin small, but not retreat 
ing. They had attained, at the 
time of the Spanish invasion, a 
elevated degree of civilization 
They support with difficulty the 
yoke of the stranger, and the 
melancholy with which the 





pampas of the southern extrem- 


membrance of their past great 
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ness inspires them—the recol- 
lection of their vanquished inde- 
pendence—is reflected in their 
grave physiognomy and the som- 
pre and mistrustful expression 
of their gaze. 

The fourth South-American 
race may be considered as a 
more southernly expansion of 
the preceding. Ethnologists des- 
ignate it the Araucanian. The 
occupies, 





region, which - it 
stretches from the thirtieth par- 
allel of south latitude to the 
vicinity of Tierra del Fuego. 
The Araucanians properly so 
called form three tribes—that 
of the Ranquels, the Huilliches, 
and the Aucas. They are war- 
riorsand nomades. To the Arau- 
canian branch belong the Péch- 
erais, an ichthyophagous tribe 
of Tierra del Fuego. 

“The natives of these isl- 
ands,” says Admiral Wilkes,* 
“are not more than five feet 
high, of a light copper color, 
which is much concealed by 
smut and dirt, particularly on 
their faces, which they mark 
vertically with charcoal. They 
have short faces, narrow fore- 
heads, and high cheek-bones. 
Their eyes are small and usually 


black, the upper lids in the inner corner overlapping the under one, 
The nose is 
broad and flat, with wide-spread nostrils, mouth large, teeth white, 


and bear a strong resemblance to those of the Chinese. 


= 
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. The hair is long, lank, and black, hanging over 
te face, and is covered with white ashes, which give them a hid- 
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* “ Narrative of the U. 8. Exploring Expedition.” 


A SAMOIEDE FAMILY. 


The fire is built up in a central excavation in the clay floor. 
the principal 


sole, or, 
shell-fish. 
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at all events, 


eous appearance. The whole 
face is compressed. The bod- 
ies are remarkable from the 
great development of the chest, 
shoulders, and vertebral column ; 
their arms are long, and out of 
proportion ; their legs small, and 
ill-made. There is,in fact, little 
difference between the size of 
the ankle and the leg ; and, when 
standing, the skin at the knee 
hangs in a large loose fold. In 
some individuals the muscles of 
the leg appear almost wanting, 
and possess very little strength. 
This want of muscular develop- 
ment is owing to their constant 
their 
huts and canoes. Their skin is 
sensibly colder than ours, It is 
impossible to fancy any thing 
in. human nature more filthy. 
They are an ill-shapen and ugly 


sitting posture, both in 


race. 

“The Pécherais build their 
huts on the shore of boughs or 
small trees planted in the earth, 
their tops woven together, and 
roofed with grass or bark. Cir- 
cular in form, they have gen- 
erally a diameter of seven to 
eight feet, and measure four or 
five feet in height, with an oval 
aperture to serve for an entrance. 
The 
people is 


food of this 


They strike the fish, or defend themselves, with rudely- 











fashioned 


noes.” 





KAMTSCHATDALES. 


spears and slings. 


The women generally paddle the ca- 
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The manners of all the Hyperboreans present the same general 
they are peaceable, inoffensive, and reduced, if we may use 





One sole population inhabits the immense icy plains which extend 
into America even beyond the Polar Circle. We refer to the Esqui- 
maux, who are found—encamped in summer under tents made of rein. 
deer or seal-skin, hidden in winter in their snow-huts—from Behring’s 
Strait even to Cape Farewell. This race, in its small stature and 
physical forms, does not differ from other Hyperboreans; but in 
physiognomy and the flattened skull it singularly recalls the men of 
lofty stature who inhabit the other extremity of the American conti- 

| nent, the Patagonians. The physiognomy, the character, and the 
manners of the Esquimaux are too well known to need particular 


features : 
the expression, to the utmost possible minimum of physical and intel- 
This race, or group of races, is represented on the 
Those most clearly de- 


lectual activity. 
two continents by several distinct peoples. 
fined are: in Europe, the Laplanders (or Lapps) and the Samoiedes ; 
in Asia, the Ostiaks, Yakouts, and Kamtschatdales; and, in North 
America, the Eskimos (or Esquimaux). 

The Laplanders inhabit the northernmost coasts of the Seandi- 
navian peninsula. They are ignorant, uncultivated, and ¢orpid, rather | 
than savage. In spite of their frequent contact with the Russians and 
the Swedes, they have no industrial resources, no art, no other com- 
merce than that which is afforded by the products of the chase, of 
Christianity, to which they 


description. 





OUGHT I NOT TO HAVE DONE IT? 





their fisheries, or their herds of reindeer. 
were converted about two centuries ago, has not aroused them as yet 
from their moral and intellectual lethargy. All religion being re- | 
duced, so far as they are concerned, to oral tradition, the devotion of | - 
The race is constantly dimin- | cannot help regretting that I did not do it. 
justice, in view of my extreme provocation, would have found me 
guilty of any thing worse than justifiable, temporary insanity; and I 
am confident that all right-minded men, after hearing the story of my 
wrongs, will fully agree with me that I ought to have done it. 

The circumstances of the affair cannot be presented in all their 
enormity unless the peculiar relation in which I stood toward Dick 
Farrell is first fully understood. It will, therefore, be necessary to go 
back to the period of my first acquaintance with that individual. I 
met him in this wise: Undoubtedly you remember the rocky ravine 
but with a sentiment of profound hatred. in which is situated the little town of St. Jean de Maurienne, formerly 
his herd, which feeds him, clothes him, and procures him, by way of | the terminus on this side of Mont Cenis of the railway from Paris to 
barter, brandy and tobacco, the only objects of his desire. The inde- | Turin. Ihad reached this place one morning, on my way to Italy, 
pendent life of this nomadic people is not without its charm. Accus- | and found that, owing to some accidental delay, no diligence would 

start to cross the mountain until evening. Consequently, having sev- 
eral hours at my disposal, I devoted them to an exploration of the 
valley, and finally attempted to climb up the steep face of the north- 
ern side of the ravine. Now, I had never been a good climber, even 
in my boyhood, and, as I was at this time more than—well, I was in 
the prime o. manhood, at all events—I ought to have known better 
than to have made the attempt. However, I did not know better, 
and so laboriously climbed up the precipice until I found myself ona 


KNOW that there are many cold-blooded and obtrusively-moral 
people who would have called it a cruel and criminal act, yet I 
each is in proportion to his memory. I doubt if any court of 
ishing in numbers, It is of Asiatic origin, as may be clearly discerned 
in their language and the type of their physiognomy. Some are fish- 
ers, and dwell upon the coast; others are shepherds, who traverse the 
mountains in every direction, pasturing their reindeer on the white 
moss. During the three months’ summer, the Laplander leads his 
herd into the elevated regions, to withdraw them from the excessive 
heats and mosquito plagues ; in winter, he brings them near the dwell- 
ings of men, principally for the sake of protecting them more effect- 
ually from his bitter enemies, the wolves, of whom he never speaks 
The Laplander’s wealth is 


tomed from his infancy to privations and fatigues of every kind, the 
His body acquires an extraordinary vigor, | 


Laplander suffers little. 
and most of our maladies are unknown to him 

The Samoiedes (or Samoyedes) are scattered, to the number of 
about a thousand families, along the coasts of the Frozen Sea, in the 
government of Archangel, and, in Siberia, in the governments of 
Tobolsk and Tomsk. Ethnologists generally consider them to have a | 
In stature they are some- 


common origin with the Finns of Europe. 

what taller than the Lapps, and their color is more of a tawny. The | narrow ledge, where further progress upward became impossible. To 
. . . ° ' 

marked features of their countenance recall the Hindoo type. The | my great annoyance, I found, too, that I could not retrace my steps, 


since any attempt to look down into the valley, which lay some two 


forehead is high, the hair black, the nose long, the mouth well-formed ; 
At this distance of 


but the sunken eye, veiled by a heavy lid, expresses a cruel and per- 
The manners of the Samoiedes are brutal. In char- 
acter they are wily, fierce, and cunning. They are shepherds, hunt- 
ers, traders, and, when opportunity serves, robbers. They clothe 
themselves in reindeer-skins, like the other Hyperboreans of the old 
continent. They shave off their hair, except a tolerably large tuft 
which they allow to flourish on the top of the head, and they pluck 
out the beard as fast as it grows. The women adorn themselves with | 
a belt of gilded copper, and with a profusion of ornaments in glass | 
They are heathens, worshipping the sun and moon, 


hundred feet below, made me excessively giddy. 
time I am wiiling to confess that I was decidedly frightened as I 
thought of the probability of my remaining a hopeless prisoner, 
starving to death in full sight of the hotel—which had an excellent 
table @héte—and of the railway-station. Hope, which we are led to 
believe springs eternal in the human breast, fortunately inspired me 
with the happy thought of firing my revolver as a signal of distress. 
No sooner had I acted upon this idea, than the entire population of 
St. Jean appeared to become simultaneously aware of my position, 
and flocked to the foot of the precipice to watch my anxiously-ex- 
pected fall. Owing either to their natural stupidity, or to their re- 
luctance to spoil a prospective tragedy, these people did not make the 
slightest effort to rescue me. Finally, after they had waited two hours 
in the vain hope that I would lose my foothold, they set up an idiotic 
shout at the appearance of a young man carrying a coil of rope on his 
shoulder. Presently he disappeared, followed by the greater part of 
| the crowd, and I was about to resign myself to despair and an utter- 

ly-hopeless attempt to clamber down the rock, when I was delighted 

by the reappearance of the young man, who landed suddenly beside 

me, having been let down by a rope from the top of the preci- 


fidious nature. 


beads and metal. 
the water and the trees; in fact, whatever object meets their eyes, 
they convert into a deity; and, above all, they adore the bear, offer- 
ing prayers and sacrifices to him before venturing on an expedition to 
hunt him down ! 

The Ostiaks and the Yakouts are established in the northernmost | 
districts of Siberia, from the Ural Mountains to Kamtschatka. They 
are great hunters of the white bear, which they frequently attack, body 
to body, without any other weapon than a hatchet or a long cutlass. 
They need to strike the animal with extreme skill and vigor, to slay 
him at the first blow, or otherwise they incur extreme peril. If he 
misses his stroke, the hunter's only resource is to fling himself on the 
ground and lie motionless, until the bear, while smelling his 
body and turning him over, incautiously offers himself again to his 


pice. 
“ Now, old boy,” he remarked, with indecent familiarity, as ne un- 
fastened the rope from about his waist, “ let me just fasten this round 
attack. you, and you'll be all right in a couple of minutes. Tell them not to 

The Yakouts are nearly of average height. forget me when you get to the top, for I haven’t had my dinner 
brave, honest and hospitable, but addicted to idolatry and polyg- 


They are robust and 
yet how 
So saying, he tied the rope under my arms, shook it as a signal to 
those above, encouraged me with the remark, “Steady, now, old fé- 
low, and good luck to you!” and calmly proceeded to relight his ex 


tinguished cigar, while I was rapidly hauled through the air to a place 


amy. 
The Kamtschatdales are smaller and shorter than the Yakouts. 
They have a round, flat face, a broad, depressed nose, and prominent 
cheek-bones. They are of a friendly, mild, and peaceable character. 


They have a strong partiality for the song and the dance, and their of safety. 
amusements frequently degenerate into orgies. This young man was Dick Farrell. 
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The rope was again let down, and he soon made his appearance 
beside me. Luckily he could speak French, of which I did not know 
a single word, and I appealed to him to rescue me from the police, 
who had promptly arrested me on the charge of having attempted to 
commit suicide. Dick’s persuasive oratory secured my release, and, 
being thus doubly indebted to him, I felt obliged to invite him to the 
hotel and to dinner. 

He proved to be a painter of some sort—I know nothing about 
art—on his way to Rome, and, though he was in the main honest, and 
always good-tempered, he was altogether too much of a vagabond to 
be a suitable travelling-companion for a gentleman of my age and po- 
sition. I felt this strongly, when, after much consecutive champagne, 
he proposed that we should journey to Rome together. But, what 
was Ito do? Clearly I could not say to the man who had just saved 
my life, “ Sir, I cannot consent to travel in your company, because 
you wear a preposterous hat, and are addicted to perpetual smoking 
and untimely singing.” Of course I lacked the courage to say this, 
end hence it followed that for the next two weeks we were constantly 
together. I will do him the justice to say that he never attempted 
to borrow money from me, and that he rendered me considerable ser- 
vice by acting as an interpreter between myself and the natives. Stiil, 
his undignified habits were a constant source of annoyance to me. 
He would insist upon my accompanying him into third-class cars, 
where he smoked, and sang, and drank cheap wine, out of casual bot- 
tles, with chance acquaintances, in a manner disreputable in the ex- 
treme. I acquit him of any intentional disrespect in representing to 
the police at St. Jean that I was a lunatic, and that he was my keeper, 
since he solemnly averred that by no other pretence could he have 
I cannot, however, excuse his habit of calling 





saved me from arrest. 
me “old boy,” and the gross familiarity with which he criticised my 
personal appearance, and what he was pleased to call “ my jolly green- 
ness.” 

After we reached Rome, as was quite natural we saw a good deal 
of each other. It so happened that we one day visited the Catacombs 
of St. Calixtus. The guide who was with us was explaining the skel- 
etons and things with great apparent eloquence, and Dick was trans- 
lating his remarks to me with comments and additions of his own, 
when we came upon another party, consisting of a middle-aged lady, 
her daughter, and, of course, their guide. As they were evidently 
Americans, we stopped and conversed a few moments with them, and 
ultimately accepted their invitation to accompany them through the 
rest of the Catacombs—Dick escorting the mother, while I walked by 
the side of her pretty daughter. 

Pretty is just the word which described her. She was not strictly 
beautiful, but her manner was extremely attractive, and she had, 
moreover, an idea of the respect due to a man of my character and 
position in life, which I have found that young girls, as a rule, seldom 
have. I soon learned that her mother, a widow lady, was ‘from New 
York, and that they were both well acquainted with the family of my 
business partner. We therefore rapidly became as familiar as old 
acquaintances ; and presently, while Dick, with his accustomed impu- 
dence, was giving the old lady a history of the Catacombs—of which 
I am certain that he knew absolutely nothing—the daughter drew 
closer to me and whispered : 

“Would you dare to get me a little piece of bone out of one of 
the niches? They are all saints’ bones, you know, but the guide 
won't let me have any, and, besides, I can’t reach them, though I d 
80 long for a piece of saint!” 

I need not say that I stole some saint—a rib I think it was—and 
my new acquaintance was delighted with it. The girlish pleasure 
with which she hid the bone in the folds of her dress, and insisted 
that she “was ever so much obliged to me,” together with the child- 
ish eagerness with which she had whispered her request, completely 
charmed me. In fact I fell in love with her on the spot, and deter- 
mined that I would marry her if she would give her consent. When 
We parted at the entrance of the Catacombs, I was warmly invited by 
both the ladies to call upon them, and to bring my friend with 
me. 

To visit Miss Scott in company with Dick was precisely what I did 
not wish todo. But here, again, I could not help myself. Though 
Dick professed to be a warm admirer of the widow, it always hap- 
pened that, soon after our arrival at the Scotts’ apartments, he would 
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character. The same thing used to occur when we visited ruins and 
palaces together, which we did nearly every day. Still I felt no fear of 
his rivalry. Susie evidently liked me, and always appeared delighted to 
see me. Besides, I never for a moment supposed that she could pre- 
fer a penniless vagabond to a man of means and recognized respect- 
ability. 

All this is merely introductory ; and, though the preceding state- 
ments have a tendency to make a short story long, still it was neces- 
sary, as I have said before, that the precise nature of my intimacy 
with Dick should be set forth before I could ask the question, “ Ought 
I not to have done it ?” 

One day we prevailed upon the ladies to make a visit to St. Peter's. 
In order to make the excursion partake somewhat of the nature of a 
picnic, it was agreed that we should take our lunch with us, and eat it 
on the immense roof of the church. In order to make sure of secur- 
ing Susie for myself, I prevailed upon Mrs. Scott to invite the Rev. 
Leonidas W. Smiley, who was then in Rome, to accompany us; 
intending to inveigle that worthy divine into acting as an escort to 
| the widow. I never thought what would become of Dick if thus left 
without a lady companion, nor were my suspicions aroused by the 

sarcastic smile with which he praised my forethought in inviting the 
clergyman. 

“Tf any accident should happen—if you should break your neck, 
| for example,” he remarked—“ it would be so handy to have a clergy- 
| man ready!” 

The day appointed for the picnic, of course, arrived. Never shall 

I forget the sensations with which I ascended the long, winding, in- 

clined plain which leads up to the roof of the church. I had deter- 
| mined to offer myself to Susie in the course of the day; and, though 
I had no doubt as to the result, yet the novelty and importance of the 
step I was about to take made me somewhat nervous. I had, too, an 
undefined and wholly unacknowledged fecling that she was not, after 
all, precisely the sort of wife for me. She knew absolutely nothing 
of business, and was about as ignorant of the duties pertaining to the 
position for which I intended her as a girl could well be. Neverthe- 
less, I had so strong a fancy for the gay little butterfly, that I felt the 
impossibility of existence apart from her. For weal or for woe she 
held my fate in her hands, and I determined that those dear little 
hands should be mine, come what might. 

Before we had our lunch we were to ascend the dome, At this 
stage of affairs I succeeded in placing the widow in charge of the 


| 
| 
| 





, : 
| clergyman, and, with Susie, began the ascent of the countless stairs. 


Dick, however, followed so closely behind us—in order, as he pre- 
tended, to keep Susie from falling--that I could find no opportunity 
to ask her the question which was on my lips. At last we reached 
the lantern, and only the great copper ball remained to be explored. 
| As Mrs, Scott declinéd to enter the ball, I waited with Susie until her 
mother had gone out upon the outer gallery, vainly hoping that the 
| long-sought-for moment had arrived. But scarcely had her mother 
! 

| 


} 
| 
| 


disappeared when the young lady announced the intention of climb- 
ing into the ball, whereupon the officious Dick ran up the iron ladder 
to assist her. When they had both succeeded in entering that 
stifling den—where no man of sense ever willingly placed himself— 

she cried out that no one else was to come up on any account, for 
she was afraid that the ball would break loose under any additional 

weight. I was thus forced to stay at the foot of the ladder while 
they remained in the ball, engaged—during what seemed to me an 
intolerable length of time—in an animated conversation, conducted 

| in a tone so low that I could not hear a single word that was 
said, 

When they finally descended, Susie’s face was flushed—by the heat 
of the place, she said—while Dick looked uncommonly grave, and 
gnawed his mustache with a nervous, dissatisfied air. Had he been 
any one else—the Rev. Mr. Smiley, fur example—I should have be- 
lieved that he had offered himself to Susie and been rejected; but, 
being simply the penniless vagabond that he was, the idea of any such 
conduct on his part was too ridiculous to be entertained for a mo- 
ment. 


At last we turned to descend to the roof, and I saw that the mo- 


| ment for me to express my intentions toward Susie-had arrived. 


Lingering dexterously in the rear until the widow and the clergyman 


| were safely out of sight, I led Susie out upon the gallery under the 


manage to be in close conversation with Susie, while I fell a prey to | pretext of showing her a part of the landscape which she had not no- 


the mother, whose conversational powers were of the most oppressive 


ticed. As we leaned over the railing, I looked around to make sure 
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that Dick was out of sight, and then began: “My dear Miss Susan, I 
have something to say to you.” 

She looked at me a moment with startled eyes, and then, putting 
her hands together, with an imploring little gesture, cried, “ Oh, please 
don’t.” 

“ Don’t what ?” asked I, quite puzzled by her conduct. 

“ Don’t please say any thing; I mean don’t !—Oh just look what a 
pretty flower. How I wish I had it!” 

The child was evidently confused and frightened. I was about to 
explain myself more fully, when Dick appeared upon the scene, car- 
rying upon his arm a shawl belonging to some one of the party, and 
asked what was the matter. 

“That beautiful little pink flower, there on the dome,” she an- 
swered—*“ if I could only reach it.” 

“You shall have it,” he replied ; and then, tossing one end of the 
shawl to me with the request that I would hold on to it, he seized the 
other end, and was over the railing and sliding down the slippery sur- 
face of the dome before I well knew what was his intention. 

The flower was growing on a little projection not more than twelve 
fect below us. Dick, however, had placed himself in a horribly dan- 
gerous position; for, although he could remain for a time resting with 
oze foot on this projection, it was impossible for him to regain the 
gallery without the aid of the shawl to which he was clinging. He 
paid not a particle of attention to my peremptory demand that he 
should come back at once, but, quietly seizing the flower and putting 
it temporarily in his bosom, he looked up to Susie, who was watching 
him, silent with excess of terror, and said: “ You know what I asked 
you just now. Will you promise?” 

She only replied: “ Come back, Mr. Farrell, do, please; you 
frighten me to death.” 

“ Susie,” returned the scoundrel, with the utmost solemnity, “ Un- 
less you give me your promise this moment, I will let go the shawl, 
for I don’t care a straw for my life.” 

“Come back directly, sir,” I shouted, “or I'll let go the shawl 
myself! Don’t you see how you alarm Miss Scott with your con- 
fuunded nonsense ? ” 

The villain never heeded my existence: “‘ Promise me, Susie,” he 
repeated, “ or I swear Ill let go.” 

“Yes, yes, Dick, I promise,” she cried. 
back. I will marry you.” 

This, then, was the result of my months of devotion to that shame- 
less girl. This was what came of my condescension toward a miser- 
able, unprincipled painter. Before my very eyes, in my very hearing, 
he gained a promise of marriage from the lady whom I had intended 
to marry myself, 

Before I could fully realize his astounding villany, he had climbed 
back again, and had Susie in his arms, I blush for human nature 
when I mention the fact that he actually kissed her in my presence. 

I tossed the shawl down, and turned away without speaking. Be- 
fore | had gone many steps Susie overtook me and said: “ Please 
forgive me if I have given you any pain. Mamma wouldn’t let me 
see Dick unless you were by, and so I had to be civil to you. 
I do like you ever so much, and if you would only marry mamma, it 
would be so nice.” 

“T really think you'd better,” chimed in Dick. “ There’s a clergy- 
man here, you know, and it could be done at once.” 

There! I have told the whole story, and the facts have been 
stated precisely as they occurred. It only remains for me to ask the 
question, Would I not have been perfectly justified in letting go the 
shawl, and thus putting a sudden and effectual end to my treacherous 
To be sure he had on a former occasion saved my life— 
his own, and certainly without waiting for 
me to request that favor from him. But did that excuse his subse- 
quent conduct? Just look at it in all its hideousness. While I held 
his life in my hands—for nothing could have saved him had I let go 
the shawl—he dared to ask ny intended wife to marry him, and, 
what is worse, actually gained her consent. Could any one have 
blamed me had I let go my hold? Ought I not to have done it ? 

The more I think of it, the more I am convinced that justice to 
myself, pity for the unfortunate girl whom Dick cruelly made a sharer 
in his poverty, as well as a due sense of the guilt.of his outrageous 
conduct, demanded that I should have dropped the shawl. And I 


“Dear Dick, do come 


” 


rival's suit ? 
doubtless for purposes ¢. 


don’t hesitate to say that Iam confoundedly sorry that I did not do 


it. 


Besides, | 


THE THREE BROTHERS. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT, AUTHOR OF “THE CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD,” 
“THE BROWNINGS,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XLVIII.—THE NEXT MORNING. 


Risi@ full of anxious thoughts of the excitement which must have 
taken possession of Ben from the revelations of the night, Mary was 
much taken aback to meet her cousin, in, to all appearance, an ex. 
tremely cheerful state of mind, next morning. He had been up early, 
and had taken a long walk, and renewed—he told her—his acquaint. 
ance with the country. “If one had it in one’s own hands, one 
could do a great deal more with it than has been done yet,” he said, 
looking more like the portraits of the old Rentons than Mary liked to 
see. 

“T am sure I hope nobody will ever try to improve it as long as} 
am here,” she said, with a little heat—for Renton as a parish, and 
Berks as a county, were to Mary the perfection of the earth. 

“ You don’t like stagnant ponds, I hope,” said Ben, laughing at her 
vehemence—“ nor cottages falling to pieces. Nor fields that are flooded 
with every heavy rain.” 

“But I like the broad turf on the road-sides, and the old hedges, 
and the old trees,” said Mary, “and every thing one has been used to 
all one’s life. Ah, Ben, whatever you do, don’t spoil Renton! | 
should break my heart—” 

“ Probably I shall never have it in my power to spoil Renton,” he 
said, with a short sigh of impatience. “I wish I had not come home 
until the very day fixed for this reading of the will. It is hard work 
hanging about here and kicking one’s heels and waiting. My father 
was very hard upon us, Mary. It was too much to ask from any set 
of men.” 

“TJ don’t think it has done you much harm,” said Mary, whose 
natural impulse was to defend the ancient authorities, however much 
she might sympathize with the sufferers in her heart. 

“Don’t you?” said Ben, walking away from the breakfast-table to 
the window, where he stood drawing up and down the blind with pre- 
occupied looks. After a few minutes she too moved and went up te 
him. Her mind was full of anxiety to say something—to give him to 
understand that she could enter into his feelings; but it was so diffi 
cult to enter upon such a subject with a man, and especially with 
such a man as Ben. 

“ Ben, I think I know—a little—what you mean,” she said, falter. 
ing; “‘and I can see how, in some things, it must have been very hard 
—preventing you from—often—doing what you wished ; but now that 
is over. “ You need not wait now—” 

He turned round and looked at her with some surprise in his 
eyes. “ You don’t know what you are saying, Mary,” he said. “Iam 
like most men, very glad now to have been prevented doing things 
which at one time I would fain have done. And you are right, too—I 
am my own master now—not because the will is to be read this day 
week, but because I have found a trade and can work at it—but that 
| was not what I meant.” 

Mary sat down patiently and raised her eyes to him that he might 
tell her what he did mean. She was in the way of listening to a great 
many explanations, and thought them natural. Ben, for his part, 
stood and looked at her for a minute, and then turned away with # 
laugh. 

“Poor Mary!” he said. “ What wearisome talk you must have 
listened to all these years—going into every thing! You must 
have a special faculty for that sort of thing, you women ; how have 
you managed to live through it all and keep your youth and you 
bloom ?” 

“There has been nothing so dreadful to live through,” said 
| Mary; “ but as for the youth, I don’t pretend to that any longer. It 
is gone, like so many other pretty things; and I was not thinking of 
myself.” 

“ Not now, nor ever,” said her cousin ; “ but I don’t feel disposed 
to give up the matter as you do. I don’t feel very aged—” 

“But you area man,” said Mary, interrupting, “ which makes all 


” 





the difference ; and besides, this sort of talk is quite nonsense. ! 
must go and read the paper to godmamma. Have you done with it? 
And she took the Jimes from the table, and was about to leave the 
room, 
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“JT have not done with it,” said Ben. “I have not begun it even. 


{ am going to read it to my mother, and you shall come and listen, if 
you like. You have done our duty long enough. It is but fair I 
should take my spell now.” 

Mary made a little protestation, but Ben was not disposed to give 
in. He was ennuyé for one thing, and did not want to be alone, and 
gave himself up to troublesome thoughts. There are times when it is 
better to do even the most humble of domestic duties than to be left 
Mary thought, as she took her work and sat down near 


” 


to yourself. 


the window of her godmother’s room, at some distance from the 


reader and listener, that affairs were wonderfully changed indeed, and 
that Ben’s dutifulness was beyond all the traditions of good behavior 
she had ever known. Mrs. Renton herself was a little overpowered 
by so sublime an act. Ben did not read steadily through as Mary did. 


He read not the bits of news which were her favorite study, but lead- | 


ing articles and speeches, which were not in her way. And then he 
would pause and talk in the middle of them, often turning his chair 
round toward Mary, and defrauding his mother both of the paper 
and his attention. It was pleasant, no doubt, to have a man in the 
house, and still more pleasant to have Ben at home; but the great 
and unexpected condescension of his morning visit to read the papers 


was not by any means so great a pleasureas it looked. But for the 


| . * . * . 
led astray into Radical principles since you have been away. 


name of the thing she would really have preferred Davison; and | 


Mary’s reading was infinitely more satisfactory. When Ben wound 


up by saying, as it is the proper formula to say, that there was noth- 


ing in it, Mrs. Renton could not but echo the words with a little quer- | 


ulousness in her tone. He threw tl e paper carelessly on to the bed, 
and the poor lady drew it toward her, and made a feeble search after 
her spectacles. 

“Indeed there seems very little,” she said, “ much less than on 
most days; but it was very kind of you to think of coming and read- 
ing to me, Ben.” 

“T mean to come every morning, mother,” he replied—at which 
Mrs. Renton shivered—“ and relieve Mary a little. By-the-by, I want 
to know whether you will mind if Ihave Hillyard here. I told him 
he was to come on Saturday, if he did not hear from me to the con- 
trary. He is not quite in your way, but he is a very good fellow. I 
thought you would not mind if I had him here.” 

“My dear boy, the house is yours—or at least will soon be yours,” 
said Mrs. Renton. “It is very nice of you to consult me, and you 
know I am not very able to receive strangers ; but still Mary is there 
to do all that is necessary, and of course you must have your 
friends.” 

“Mother, I should like you to understand that it is not at all of 
course,” said Ben. “The house is not mine—I am not calculating 
that it will ever be mine. 
is my friend, as because he is with me in business. 
hand man—” 

“Tt was Mr. Hillyard you went to America with at first?” said 
Mary, from her distant seat. 

And Ben, relieved, walked across the room, finding she was easier 
to talk to than his mother. “Eh? 
said, with a laugh which had some pleasure in it. 
hand man then, and now he is mine. That is all the difference; but 
we have always hung together all the same.” 

“Then you have done better than he has,” said Mary, looking up 
at him with a smile. 

And Ben came and stood by the side of the table she was working 
at, and looked down upon her as he spoke. ‘“ He’s a very good fel- 
low,” he said, “ but he does not stick to his work. There are some 
people who do best to be masters, and some who do best to be subor- 
dinate. And when he is not master, poor fellow, he is worth a dozen 
ordinary men.” 

“When some one else is master?” said Mary, with natural female 
gratification. 

“No compliments,” said Ben. 
iron, and as bold as brass—though why brass should be the emblem 
of unpleasant boldness, by-the-way, I don’t know.” 

When there had been as much of it as this, Mrs. Renton began to 
stir uneasily. “I cannot hear what you two are saying,” she said. 
“You have light enough for your work generally at this window, Mary. 


I want Hillyard, not so much because he | 
He is my right- | 
| she had read all about the burglary, and calmed the patient down. 


Yes, it is the same Hillyard,” he | 
“T was his right- | 





“ A man needs to be as hard as 


Why should you go away so far to-day? And, Ben, I can see there | 


are two or three things here you did not read to me. 
dreadful burglary somewhere, in a country house like this. 


There is a | 
It is | 


| dreadful to think we might be killed in our beds any night—and gives 


it such an interest — and there isa great deal out of ‘Galignani* 
in the French article. ‘Galignani’ is always amusing. But Mary 
will read it to me when you go out.” 

“T was not thinking of going out—at present, mother. When is 
Laurie coming? He ought to be here,” said Ben. “ I don’t understand 
how a man can choose to shut himself up in London at this time of 
the year.” 

“ But he is working at something,” said Mary. 

“ He is always working at something, and I don’t know what it is 

ever to come to. Laurie ought to be the eldest son—if there is to 
be an eldest son among us,” said Ben. “I think that would be the 
best solution. He could muse about his fields, and paint the trees, 
and make a very good country gentleman—don’t you think so, Mary ? 
—and marry and make everybody comfortable—that is how it ought 
to be.” 
“Ben,” said his mother, solemnly, “I hope you have not been 
How 
could Laurie be the eldest son? Your poor dear papa did every 
thing for the best. He thought it was good for you to wait, and no 
doubt it must have been good for you. But to speak as if he did not 
Why, you were called Benedict because you 
were the eldest son. I said to Mr. Renton, ‘I hate the name—it is 
the ugliest name I know.’ But he always said, ‘My dear, we can’t 
help ourselves; the Rentons have been Laurence and Benedict for 
hundreds of years—and Laurence and Benedict they must continue 
to be; but you can call him Ben, you know — or Dick, for that 
matter.’ I had a good cry over it,” Mrs. Renton said, dropping 
back fatigued upon her pillows; “for, if there is any thing I hate, 
it is those short names like Ben and Dick; but he had his way. 
And now to think you should talk as if it had been all in vain!” 

“Miss Mary,” said Davison, with decision, “my missis has talked 
a deal more than she ought, and I don’t hold with excitement. If 
you and Mr. Ben was to go out for a walk, now—or something as 
would take him off his poor, dear mamma,” said the careful nurse, 
Ben was too much for his mother. After seven 


care for your rights! 


lowering her voice. 


| years of soft, feminine glidings about her room, softened voices, per- 
| petual consideration of her ailments, this “ man in the house,” though 


pleasant at first, was too much for her powers. “ And I don’t know 
how we'll ever do when they’re all here,” the faithful Davison mur- 


| mured to herself as she sprinkled eaw-de-Cologne about the pillows, 


and mixed some port with the arrowroot. And Ben was banished 
forthwith from the room. “ He is very nice at dinner, my dear,” Mrs, 
Renton herself said, “but men never understand. And they should 
always have something to do, Mary. They are never happy without 
something to do.” 

“ But, poor Ben, this is his first day at home 


” 


said Mary, when 


“ But, my dear, they are always wretched themselves,” said Mrs, 
, d d ’ 


Renton, “‘ when they are quite unoccupied. You must find him some- 


|. thing to do.” 


Thus it will be seen that Mary’s labors were not much lightened 
by the arrival of the eldest son. When she went down-stairs after 
her newspaper reading, she found him in the library, yawning some- 
what over a book. 

“Come and talk,” he said, setting a chair for her; and then 
laughed a little over his unsuitableness in the hushed and soft-toned 
house. 

“Tt is hccause you have been so long away,” said Mary. “ You 
have gone off on one current, and we on another. I suppose it is al- 
ways so when people are long parted. Is it not sad?” 

“T don’t think that it ought to be so,” said Ben, 

“ And Laurie has his current, too, quite different. I should like 
to find out about Laurie. It is he I know least about,” said Mary, 
with a little sigh. 

And then Ben smiled. 
you know about me?” 

What did she know about him ? 
Mary thought. 

“‘ Sometimes one divines,” she said. 

“ And sometimes one divines all wrong,” said Ben. 

Then there followed a pause. It was a very exciting game of 
fence so far as she was concerned. But she felt instinctively it was 
not safe to keep it up. 


’ 


“T should like to hear,” he said, “ what 


Nothing, and yet every thing, 


’ 
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“ Godmamma will not come down to luncheon,” she said, “ but in | 
And when Alice is 
Alice is not clever, 
I wonder if it is be- 





the evening I hope she will be all right again. 
here and the children, they will be a great help. 
you know, but she harmonizes things somehow. 


” 


cause she is musical ? 
“ You harmonize things, too, and you are not particularly musical,” 


said Ben. 
“Oh, me?” Mary turned away, not caring to discuss that sub- 


ject. He was always so nice to her—so frank and affectionate. “If 
he were to marry Ruth Escott, now, or Helen Cookesley, how nice it 
would be to be a sister to her!” Mary thought; but Millicent! Could 
he be thinking of Millicent now? He had got up from his chair, and 
was looking out with a certain wistfulness—or at least what would 





have been wistfulness in a woman, who has always to wait for any one 
she particularly wishes to see. A man can go forth and seek, and | 
has no call to be wistful; but then it was only according to feminine 
rules that Mary, so long unaccustomed to any thing else, could form 
her thoughts. 

“T have ordered up a boat from Cookesley,” he said; “and, re- | 
member, I mean to row you to the Swan's Nest this afternoon. It is 
clearing up—” for it had become cloudy, and rain had fallen during 
that period of newspaper-reading in Mrs. Renton’s room. And then | 
Ben went out abruptly and left her. He stood upon no sort of cere- 
mony, as if she were any thing but his natural sister, but went away 
without any explanation. 

Going to the Swan’s Nest it would be necessary to pass The Wil- 
lows ; and at this moment he was taking the path to the river. Could 
he be going the very first morning to lay himself again at the siren’s 
feet? Could it be the mere pleasure of passing her house, being in 
the neighborhood, that moved him ? 

Mary, without pausing to think, flew up-stairs—up beyond the | 
servants’-floor to a little turret-room which commanded a view of the | 
river. And, when she had waited long enough to recover her breath, 
there, sure enough, was a boat shooting out from the green bank at 
Renton with one figure in it, which must be Ben. And the course he 
took was up the river. 

She covered her face for a moment when she saw it, and a hot, 
sudden tear brimmed just over, wetting her eyelashes. No more. 
Was it her business that she should weep over Ben’s folly? No man 
However dread- 


can redeem his brother, much less any woman, alas ! 
ful it might be, the man must go his own way. 

Mrs. Renton rallied sufficiently that afternoon to go for her drive, | 
and Mary’s services were wanted accordingly. But, when she had | 
got through that duty, there was still time for the Swan’s Nest, to | 
which she had been looking forward with an excitement which was 
almost feverish. Ben was waiting for them at the door. He took 
his mother up to her room, subduing his big pace as best he could 
to quietness, and put her into Davison’s hands for her rest before 
dinner. It was an arrangement very grateful to all parties. While 
Mrs. Renton was taking her favorite refreshment, and being comfort- 
ably tucked up on her sofa, the young people were making their way" 
down to the bank, with something of the gayety of former days. 

“T once beat you, Ben, running down,” Mary said, for a moment 
forgetting The Wilfows and all that was involved in it. 

“T defy you to beat me now,” her cousin said; and Mary’s heart | 
for one moment felt so light that she made a woman’s wild dash down 
one wind of the path, and stopped short, breathless, catching at the 
great beech to support her. But, between the branches of the beech, 
Mary saw a sight which quickly sobered her. Could it be vy previous 
arrangement, or was it by chance? A boat lay at the little steps be- 
fore The Willows, and some one—there could be no difficulty in guess- 
ing whom—was getting into it. 

Mary’s heart sank away down to the lowest depths—a sudden sick- 
ness of the light, and the brightness, and the river, and the day, came 


She turned even from Ben, feeling sick of him, too. A 
Yes; there are 


over her. 
certain contempt of him rose up in her tender soul. 
many pangs in the sensation with which a woman recognizes that an- 
other less worthy is preferred to herself; but not the least penetrat- 
ing is that instinctive involuntary contempt. He had gone and ar- 
ranged with Millicent, no doubt, and then he thought to please all 
parties by taking her, Mary, to meet the woman he loved. 

Ben, for his part, with the stupidity of a male creature, saw that 
some shadow had come over her, and thought she had struck her | 
foot in her rapid descent against the roots of the beech. 
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sympathy ; 
foot.” 


| which does not bear expression. 
; am strong,” with a certain gleam of wicked glee. 


| , : 
days in England,” he said; “do you remember ? 


creature. 
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“‘ Ah, you should not have gone in for it,” he said, in triumph, but 
“take my arm. I hope you have not twisted your 


Twisted her foot ! when it was he who had wrung her heart! But, 
to be sure, Mary did not wish him to divine what was her real ail- 


ment; and it was so like a man! 


But the laughter and the fun were over. The two descended go. 
berly to the river-side and got into the boat. And Mary gathered the 
cords of the little rudder into her hands, and Ben took up the sculls, 
They were face to face, and it was difficult for one to hide from the 
other what emotions might rise or what change come over them. 

“Tamafraid you have hurt your foot badly ; you look quite pale,” 
Ben said, bending forward to her, with absolute anxiety. 

“Oh, no, I am all right,” Mary replied, saying in her heart what 
How stupid they must be !—a threadbare sentiment 
And then she cried, “ Remember I 


fools men are. 


She could run him into the weeds if he showed too much interest 
in that other boat. She could keep him out of speaking distance to 
balk Millicent’s wiles, or she could run in to them to give her a 
fright. Mary began to feel herself when she pulled that cord which 
put some power into her hands, and saw the little skiff turn and dart 
about at her will from one side to another. 

“Take care what you are doing,” cried Ben, in dismay, thinking 
his coxswain had lost her wits; but she was only getting possession 
of them, and beginning to remember that there was no need to be 
passive, and that she, too, had an :s in her hands. 

And for a little they shot silently, vigorously, each attending to 
his work, up the shining river. Mary could not speak, and Ben did 
not, being moved by a thousand associations. The first break in the 
silence was made by voices not their own, coming from the boat which 
Mary kept her eye on with the fixedness of enmity. Distant sounds 
of conversation and laughter came first, at which Ben pricked up 
his ears. 

“Don’t run into any one,” he said. “I hear voices; there is 
somebody coming, and I hope you are keeping a lookout ahead—” 

“You need not fear for me; I see them,” said Mary, with em- 
phasis ; and he made no sign as if he knew what she meant, but kept 
on rowing so quietly that he either did not know who was coming, or 
was, she thought, a most accomplished hypocrite. On the contrary, 
he, too, began to talk softly, like a man absorbed in thoughts and pre 
occupations of his own. 

“The last time you and I were here together was one of my last 
I was full of my 
own affairs and indifferent to every thing; and, good life, what a fool 
I was!” he added, to himself; and then paused and sighed. 

Mary, for her part, saw all, noted all, and in her rashness felt anx- 
ious to test his meaning. 

“You made me very curious,” she said; “I was so anxious to 
know what you meant.” 

And there was no telling how much further she might have gone 
had not the other boat suddenly glanced alongside, and some one 
called her by her name. Some one! Millicent, looking more lovely 
than she had ever seen her, she thought, with a scarlet cloak lightly 
thrown over her black dress, lying back upon the cushions, holding 
gingerly in her hands the steering-cords. 

“ Mary,” Millicent called, softly, “is it you? Oh, I am sure one 
of your cousins must have come home! Stop and tell me! Whata 
happy thing for Mrs. Renton! And are not you all in the seventh 
heaven ?” 

This picture was one which neither of the cousins ever forgot. She 
was in the full bloom of her beauty, increased rather than diminished 
by the severity of her mourning-dress, The river sparkled like 3 
mirror all around the gay little painted boat in which she reclined. 
An unusual flush of color was on her cheek, and the young guards 
man who was rowing her gazed with eyes of worship on the lovely 
No doubt she was excited. It seemed to Mary that even 
the boy who was with her was part of a plan, the mise en seéne which 
she had perfected for Ben’s sake ; and that her cheek was flushed with 
the excitement of the meeting and with her unusual anxiety that suc 
cess might follow. For the first time for seven years Ben and she 
looked each other in the face. The guardsman had run the other boat 
so close that she was almost as near to him as Mary was, confronting 
him, in a position in which she could watch his face and all its 
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changes. When he looked up her eye was upon him. It was the 
raost curious meeting for those two, who had parted so differently. 
Was it possible she had forgotten how they parted? She looked at 
him with an unabashed, smiling, gracious countenance, while Ben, 
with some agitation, took off his hat. 

“Js it Mr. Ben Renton ?” Millicent said, softly. 

And Mary, looking on, saw the color flash all over Ben’s face at 
the sound of her voice. Then, in her heart, his cousin acquitted him 
of having arranged this interruption. 
moved by it that he did not seem capable of finding his voice. 

“Mr. Renton, Mrs. Henry Rich,” Mary said, mechanically, at- 


tempting an introduction, though she knew how unnecessary that 


was. 
“ Ah, we have met before!” said Millicent. “ Did I not tell 


you, Mary? We used to know each other, though your cousin 
seems to have forgotten me; but, to be sure, I had then a different 
name.” 

“No, I have not forgotten,” said Ben; “that would be difficult 
under any name.” 

And then there was a dead pause. Millicent put her arm over the 
edge of the boat, and dipped her pretty hand into the water. She had 
a certain air of embarrassment, either real or assumed ; and Ben looked 
at her with a curious openness and fixedness of gaze. 

“You have just come ?” she said at last, not raising her eyes. 

“ Just come,” said Ben; “and only for a few days.” 

Then Millicent’s eyes rose, and turned to him curiously; and 
Mary, too, bewildered, gave him a frightened, anxious look. There 
was a whole drama in their glances, and yet the words were very 
constrained and very few which passed between them. 

“So soon?” Millicent said, with a surprised, half-sorrowful 
tone. 

“So soon!” he repeated, with a kind of decision, always looking 
at her, till Mary, hard-hearted as she thought herself, felt that he 
was uncivil, and was moved to interfere ; but Millicent bore it bravely 
enough. Her color grew higher, her composure was a little shaken, 
but yet she did not betray any symptoms of mortification or fear. 

“My mother would be glad to. see you before you go,” she said, 
faltering slightly. ‘“ We cannot forget our obligations to you, though 
perhaps you have forgotten ;”’ and then she tried another half-suppli- 
cating, anxious look. 

“T have forgotten nothing,” said Ben. “We Rentons have ex- 
traordinary memories. I will call on Mrs. Tracy, if I can, before we 
go.” 


” 


, 


“Then I will not detain you longer,” Millicent said, with a look 
of relief. ‘“ What a pleasure it must be to you, Mary, to have your 
cousin to row you about! Iam quite grateful to Mr. Horsman, who 
is so good as to bring me out. How delicious the river is, to be sure! 
Mr. Renton, it was you who used to tell me of it—first.” 

“Then I am glad to have added something to your pleasures,” 
said Ben. 

He had adjusted his sculls, and did not manifest the least inclina- 
tion to stay longer. On the contrary, Mary felt that he was anxious 
to go on, to get clear of this interruption. And not less anxious was 
the young guardsman—almost a boy—who had taken his hat off 
sulkily, and waited his orders with eagerness. Millicent was the only 
one of the four who had any desire to linger. She gave Ben another 
long, searching look, to which he made no response, being busy, or 
appearing to be busy, with his sculls; and then she gave a little nod 
to her waterman. 

“T dare say we shall meet again,’ 
going a very long way—au revoir /” 

“Good-by,” said Mary. And in another moment, with one pull 
of the steerage and one sweep of the oars, the Renton boat had shot 
wide of the other, darting off to one side with a nervous motion, for 
which Mary alone was responsible. Ben made no re:uark, which was 
symptom enough of his agitation too. Had he been as calm as he 
affected to be; Mary knew well that her illegitimate energy would not 
have passed without remark. And they went up the river for some 
time at a tremendous pace, devoting themselves to their work with 
the energy of professional people. Mary steered beautifully all the 
way to the Swan’s Nest. She steered as if her life depended on it, 
keeping the due course in every turn, avoiding, as she ought, the side 
Where the current was strongest, which a steerswoman seldom re- 
members to do, and in every way justifying the old training which had 


she said, gaylv, “ unless you are 


| been disused so long. 


| the water. 


On the contrary, he was so | 





And seareely a word was spdken between 
them until they reached the end of their expedition. It was a shel- 
tered little elbow of the river, a very bed of water-lilies in the season. 
And the green leaves still spread all round like a thick carpet upon 
Then Ben took breath for the first time. He lay upon 
his oars and wiped his forehead, and drew a long breath. “ That was 
hard work,” he said, with a sigh. But which it was that was hard 
work—whether the encounter with Millicent, or their long, breathless 
sweep against the current—Mary could not tell. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





THE RUSSIAN “HELL SOCIETY.” 





HE 4th of April, 1866, will always be regarded asa white day in 
the Russian calendar. On that day the life of the Emperor 
Alexander IT. was providentially saved from a dastardly assassin. More 
than any prince of his line, since Peter the Great, the present czar de- 
serves the good-will of his subjects and the esteem of Europe. For 
he alone dared to emancipate the serfs, and to break up, in the face 
of the most deep-seated opposition, the system that for ages had 
seemed an integral part of Slavonic society. On the morning of that 
day, Monday, a young journeyman capmaker left his home to perform 
that special act of thanksgiving which the Russians call Molében, for 
his recovery from sickness. He proceeded in the direction of a little 
chapel, that has long been established in the log-house that Peter the 
Great built for himself when he began to found the new capital. He 
had been allowed a holiday on account of his birthday. The chapel 
stands on an island in the Neva, and is reached from the land bya 
movable bridge. It was expected that the annual break-up of the 
ice was imminent, and the bridge was removed. Consequently the 
visit to the chapel had to be postponed, and the capmaker turned his 
steps to the Palace Quay. When he reached the gates of the Sum- 
mer Garden, a favorite place of resort in spring, he saw one of the im- 
perial carriages standing there, and, guessing that the emperor was 
walking in the garden, he strolled in to get a glimpse of him. His 
endeavors, however, were fruitless, so he returned to the getes and es- 
tablished himself as near the carriage as he could, to see him as he 
came out. It was about four o’clock. A little crowd had assembled 
round the gates, and among the rest was a young man who seemed 
determined to keep in the front rank. Our capmaker, net relishing 
his rudeness, resented all attempts to push him aside, and kept 
abreast of this offensive person. He was dressed in the style that 
has lately become popular among the extreme radical party in 
Russia. <A red shirt, of the Garibaldian pattern; trousers, stuffed 
Knickerbocker-fashion into his boots, and a long gray paletot, 
completed his attire. It was observed by the capmaker that he 
constantly kept his hand in the front pocket of his coat. Shortly 
after four the emperor appeared, accompanied by his nephew and 
niece, the Duke de Leuchtenberg and the Princess of Baden. Before 
entering the carriage he stopped to put on an overcoat, and just then 
a shriek was heard, followed by the report of a pistol. The young 
man in the gray paletot withdrew the hand he had kept in his pocket 
and levelled a pistol at the czar. Instantly the capmaker, with a well- 
aimed blow, struck up his arm, and the weapon discharged in the air. 
The assassin attempted to rush away, but was immediately secured. 
The indignant crowd fell upon him with cries of fury. They tore 
madly at his clothes, hair, and limbs, and he would probably have 
died at their hands but for the interposition of the czar. The em- 
peror, who had been calm throughout these exciting scenes, called 
out, ‘‘ Leave him alone, children.” Every hand fell, save those of the 
police, who secured their prisoner. Making his way through the 
crowd, Alexander confronted the baffled murderer, and asked : 

“ Who art thou ?” 

“ A Russian.” 

“ A Russian!” repeated the emperor, surprised. 
you want to kill me?” 

“ Because you took away our land.” 

This attempt to play the injured peasant was unsuccessful. Be- 
neath the red shirt was another of the finest linen, and in the pocket 
of the paletot were papers that led to the arrest of the famous or 
rather infamous “ Hell Society,” of which he was a prominent mem 
ber. One hundred persons were at once seized. The czar signed t¢ 


“Then why did 
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the gendarmes to remove the prisoner, and, entering his carriage, | 


drove to the Kazan Church to return thanks. The Duke de Leuch- 
tenberg and his sister went on to the Winter Palace, where the impe- 


rial Privy Council was sitting. They entered the hall to inform them | 


of the emperor's escape. Instantly the council rose, and, led by the 
president, retired to the private chapel of the palace to return thanks. 
Meanwhile his majesty had returned from church, and the council at 
once tendered their congratulations. All the imperial family and the 
officers of state then went a second time to the cathedral, where a “ Te 
Deum” was sung. An impromptu reception was then held, everybody 
who had the entrée having run to the palace to tender congratulations. 
In reply to all these demonstrations of loyalty, the emperor asked who 
was his preserver. His aide-de-camp, General Todtleben, the Sevasto- 
pol hero, who was with the czar at the garden, had taken the cap 
maker under his protection, seated him in his carriage, and brought 
him to the palace. He now presented the bewildered but overjoyed 
young man to the emperor. He embraced him and kissed him three 
times, thanking him in broken words for his good services. Then, 
turning to the court, he said: 

“Gentlemen, I cannot but make the preserver of my life a noble- 
man. What do you say?” 

He was answered by hearty hurrahs of assent. They then learned 
that the capmaker’s name was Joseph Komisaroff; that he was a 
former serf of Baron Kister, and that he was born in his former owner’s 
village of Molvitino. This spot is near the town of Domnino, the 
birthplace of Susanin, who, by a noble act of the most complete self- 
sacrifice, saved the life of the founder of the house of Romanoff, the 
reigning family, in 1613. 

Komisiroff was made to tell his story in his own way before that 
brilliant throng, which he did in a very self-possessed manner. 

“T don’t know,” he said, “ and cannot tell, what it was that made 
my heart beat in an unusual manner at the sight of that man, when I 
observed him pressing toward the front of the crowd. I could not 
keep myself from watching him, though I forgot all about him when 
I saw that the emperor was approaching, until he pushed me roughly 
aside and left me just behind his right arm. Then I saw that he drew 
a pistol out of his pocket, and aimed it at the emperor, but I knocked 
his arm up just as he had let the cock fall, for he shot in the air. 
After that I cannot remember any thing at all until I felt myself being 
kissed by a general; but still I was confused and stunned, and my 
tongue would not serve me. I only came to my senses fully and re- 
covered my speech in an hour or two afterward.” 

The adage that “truth is stranger than fiction” was here fully 
realized. This young capmaker who had left the humble lodging, which 
his poverty compelled him to share with several other workmen, a 
poor journeyman, earning a scanty pittance, and glad of a few hours’ 
respite from toil to breathe fresh air, returns to his frightened young 
wife a noble !—kissed, embraced, thanked by the czar himself, by all 
the grand-dukes, ministers, senators; and generals, and laden with 
promises, favors, and gratitude. An hour after he had been brought 
to the palace, an imperial carriage and two aides-de-camp were sent 
for his wife. The young husband scarcely knew how to break the 
news to her, for joy is sometimes as dangerous as grief, and Madame 
Komiséroff was in delicate health. The workmen were in the utmost 
alarm at the gorgeous uniform of the officers and the splendor of 
the carriage. They inquired for Komisaroff’s wife, and were told that 
she was taking a siesta. On being awakened, the poor woman was as 
frightened as the rest. She was asked : 

“ Do you love your husband ?” 

“ Of course I do, your high nobility,” she replied ; “he is my hus- 
band, and we live very comfortably.” 

The aide-de-camp noticed an “ expectant wee thing” in her arms, 
of eight months. He rejoined : 

“ Well, if you love him so much, go and open the door for him.” 

She did not wait an instant, for her first idea was that her husband 
had been arrested for some atrocious crime. She could hardly believe 
his assurances to the contrary, while he hurried on her wooden shoes 
and woollen hood, and escorted by mounted gendarmes and footmen 
they drove to the palace. 

“ Here,” says Komiséroff, “they placed us side by side, and we 


could not come to our senses for delight; when all at once the doors, 


opened and the emperor and empress came in and walked straight 
up to us, the emperor to me, and the empress to Lisa, and kissed us 
in the most affectionate manner. “Thou savedst my life,’ said the 





emperor, ‘and for that I make thee a noble.—lI think, gentlemen, 
that he deserves it,’ said he, speaking to the people present. And 


; they all, when they heard these gracious words, began to shout 


” 


Hurrah ! 
A few days afterward they were again summoned to the palace, 


|} and this time Lisa was dressed in the national costume as alady. The 


empress granted her a pension for life, as a token of gratitude toward 
Komisaroff. The name of Kostromskoy, in allusion to his native place 
Kostroma, was added to his name to distinguish him from all others who 
bore it. Louis Napoleon sent him the cross of the Legion of Honor, 
and other European sovereigns conferred on him marks of distinction, 
At St. Petersburg a subscription was started to enable the new noble 
to stand worthily among his peers. Nine thousand silver rubles 
were collected in a few hours. Contributions, some of the most sub. 
stantial kind, others whose touching originality provokes a smile, 
flowed in from all quarters of the empire. Countless towns presented 
him their freedom; and a landed proprietor who owns an estate near 
Molvitino, made him a gift of nineteen hundred and twenty acres of 
land. A merchant gave him a house; the society of a certain town 
sent him a team of horses, and the workmen of the government fae. 
tory of Toula sent him a magnificent gem of their own workmanship, 
The town of Ekaterinburg sent a seal of the most exquisite mountain. 
erystal, engraved with the word “ Susanin,” while a bootmaker at St. 
Petersburg announced his intention of keeping Komiséroff shod gratis, 
This favorite of fortune was consigned to the care of General Tod. 
tleben by the emperor, to be taught the arts that make a gentleman, 
And, as every nobleman is also a soldier, he was ultimately made an 
ensign in the imperial regiment of Tirailleurs. Madame Komiséroff 
was, like her husband, a peasant born. 

It would be a hard task to enumerate one-fiftieth part of the num- 
ber of deputations, dinners, demonstrations, and addresses, recorded 
in the Russian journals at this time. We have culled the facts con- 
tained in this paper from the official organs, amid a vast amount of 
dilation and dissertation overflowing with patriotism and loyalty. 

The assassin, on being arrested, had declared himself a student 
of the University of Moscow. The members of that seat of learning 
exerted themselves to expunge this disgrace — for he had entered 
himself on their books, although he had never attended lectures. 
They went in solemn procession to the church of Our Lady of Iver, 
chanting the national hymn. They sent an address to the ezar. At 
St. Petersburg no piece could be played at the theatres unless pre- 
ceded by the singing of the national hymn, the audience joining in 
enthusiastic chorus. The excitement of the play-goers was at its 
highest pitch when, a few days after the 4th, the emperor attended the 
Great Theatre. On this occasion the hymn was sung nine times, and 
a very popular opera was performed, entitled “ Life for the Czar.” It 
has for its plot the historical story of Susanin. Komiséroff, with his 
wife and relatives, occupied a box, and was soon recognized. The au- 
dience insisted on having him out. The manager repaired to his bor 
and begged him to humor the public. He assented, and appeared 
on the stage. The house rang with vivas, ladies flung bouquets and 
waved their handkerchiefs, until the recipient of this ovation fainted 
from excitement. At the close of the piece a large portrait of the 
emperor was brought forward, and the orchestra struck up the na- 
tional hymn. The whole of the vast assemblage, over three thousand 
persons, sang it as one man, absolutely going on their knees, for the 
hymn, like the English national anthem, is really a prayer. 

Having frequently alluded to Susanin, whose name is so famous in 
Russian history, it may be interesting to recall his heroic action. In 1615 
the empire had been in a miserable state for many years. Ivan the 
Terrible was dead, and his little son, St. Dmity, had been murdered at 
Ooglitch. A long train of disorders, civil wars, and their attendant 
troubles, with several changes of rulers, not one of whom gave satis. 
faction, at last brought matters to a crisis. Prince Pojarsky a vigor- 
ous statesman, with his eloquence, aided by his sword, to some degree 
established order and quiet, and traced out the real heir to the throne, 
a boy of sixteen. He invited him to accept the throne. This prince, 
Michael Feodorovitch, had been educated in a monastery, and for some 
time hesitated to accept the offer of the people. The nobles renewed 
their entreaties, and at last the prince left the monastery at Hypati- 
effsky, and took up his abode in the territory of Kostroma. 

The Poles, who even then were unfriendly to Russia, were vexed 
at the nomination of Michael. They hoped to carry out their long- 
cherished project of seizing the country during its internal disorgani- 
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zation. A band of unscrupulous men was sent to Kostroma to mur- 
der secretly the youthful czar, as the easiest way of getting over his 
accession. On reaching the neighbcrhood of the city, they separated 
into small parties, with the intention of finding the way to the estate 
of the Romanoffs. They wished to avoid suspicion, and agreed to 
meet at the house. The party that happened to take the right-hand 
road met with a peasant of the village of Domnino, named Ivan Su- 
sanin, and inquired their way to Prince Michael’s house. The man 
was very sagacious, and instantly discerned their Polish nationality, 
betrayed by their accent, and, knowing that the Poles were enemies to 
Russia, he suspected foul play. They told him that they had been 
sent to the czar on important business, and promised him a large re- 
ward for his services as guide. They were then within half a mile of 
the estate. But Susanin pretended that it was a long distance off, 
and, as it was in the depth of winter, and a dreadful snow-storm was 
drifting, he persuaded them to come into his cottage to take food and 
rest. He regaled them to the best of his ability, and placed a great 
deal of strong drink before them. Meanwhile he dispatched a trusty 
messenger to the czar to warn him of the impending danger, recom- 
mending him to leave his house secretly. The ruffians supped at 
their ease, and afterward slept several hours. A little after midnight 
they started in the blinding storm, guided by Susanin. They were 
lavish in their promises of gold if he proved faithful. He conducted 
them by by-paths into the thickest and most impenetrable part of the 
forest, and, having thoroughly exhausted them by the terrific difficul- 
ties of the road, declared that he had missed his way. As day 
dawned, they lost patience, and accused him of treachery. Susanin, 
who was sure the czar was in safety, and knowing that the Poles 
could not find their way out of the forest, boldly replied : 

“Tt is you who deceive yourselves. You thought I, a poor peas- 
ant, would sell the czar for gold. But God has aided me, and the 
Czar Michael is saved.” 

Hereupon their rage became unbounded. They fell upon the un- 
ermed man and literally chopped him in pieces. His last words 
were : 

“JT would rather die than be a traitor, and God will receive my 
soul!” 

Most of the party died in the forest of cold, hunger, and fatigue, 
and the few that crawled out alive narrated this story of heroism. 
The Czar Michael richly rewarded the family of his preserver. He 
gave a large tract of land to Susanin’s daughter and her husband (he 
had no son) and their heirs forever. They were called the Belopashézi, 
and bear the name to this day. They pay no taxes,and are exempt 
from military service. At the present time their number amounts to 
over four hundred persons, who are principally employed in agricul- 
tural pursuits. 

Let us return to the assassin of Alexander. 
named Karakozoff. The journals tried to prove his Tartar origin. 
The disgrace on Russia was considered very great. He was the son 
of a landed proprietor, and left an orphan at two years of age. 
Having completed his preliminary education at the Gymnasium, he 
proceeded to the University of Kazan, from whence he was expelled 


He was a Russian, 


for “unlawful proceedings.” This term “ unlawful” does not mean | 


illegal, but designates atrocious immorality. From Kazan he went to 
Moscow, and entered his name there as a student, but did not enter upon 
residence. He was of a gloomy and hypochondriacal disposition, and 
was so disgusted with life a few months before the event in question, 
that he sought to destroy himself by opium. He left Moscow for 
St. Petersburg at the end of March, arriving in the capital on the 2d 
of April. He hired a room in a well-known hotel, called Zuamensky, 


which he left on the 4th, depositing with the proprietor a small ma- | 


hogany box and some clothing. On the floor of his room was found 
a letter torn up into the minutest pieces. 
It proved to be addressed by the writer, Dmitry 
He was at once arrested at Mos- 

The pocr man was utterly at a 


police and rejoined. 
Karakozoff, to a distant relative. 
cow, and brought to St. Petersburg. 


loss to know what he could be wanted for, when he was told that his | 


testimony was necessary toward clearing up some facts respecting the | 


4th of April. 


He protested that he knew no one at St. Petersburg 
but “a young relative who went there some time ago.” 


ag That person 
was the criminal. When he was brought into the room where Kara- 
kozoff was confined, he burst into tears, exclaiming : . 
“O Dmitry! is it thou? My God! Is it possible?” 
He had been carefully kept in ignorance of the probability of the 
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“young relative” turning out to be the principal actor in the events 


of the day. The investigation of the whole affair was intrusted to 
Count Mouravieff, the brother of the hero of Kars, who, on receiving 
the commission, said to the emperor: “ I will get at the bottom of it, if 
| I have to lay down my bones in the attempt!” 

Ie did get to the bottom of it, but, alas! he had to lay down 
his bones for it. On the 29th of the following August, a few days 
before the final sentence was pronounced on Karakozoff, Count Moura- 
vieff suddenly expired. Though it was not officially announced, the 
vox populi declared that his death was caused by poison. No contra- 
diction of the report was published. His body was brought from his 
country seat to be buried in the cemetery of St. Alexander Neffsky, and 
the emperor attended his funeral, which was celebrated with great 
military pomp. 

His investigations brought to light a secret society rejoicing in 
the awful name of “ Hell.” In this case the title perfectly accorded 
with the principles of the society. Thirty-four of its members were 
arrested. They were nearly all of them teachers. One of them was 
fifty years old, the rest were under thirty, while some were only nine- 
teen. They were all proven guilty of some crime or other. The so- 
ciety they had formed advocated regicide, anarchy, the total subver- 
sion of morals and religion, and murder. It was first formed in 
1863, Its doings were principally confined to making plans only, 
which fortunately were not carried into practice. Nothing was too 
shocking to religion, morals, and the natural instincts of human nature, 
to be excluded from their plans, They formed a plan for the libera- 
tion of four of the most dangerous Poles in 1862—particularly of 
one Tcherniffcheffsky, the author of a novel entitled “What is to be 
done?” talked of a good deal at the time of its publication, for its 
daring onslaught on social morals. One of the members, named 
Strandon, was to go to Siberia for this purpose, provided with false 
passports, and poison for the jailors and mine-keepers. A youth 
named Victor Feodosieff, a noble, undertook to poison his own father, 
and actually procured a deadly drug for that purpose, in ordergo come 
more speedily into his inheritance. These are but two of the long 
list of crimes named in the society’s records. When it is added that 
its main axiom was, that whatever hindered the gratification of the lusts 
and desires of the members was to be removed by assassination, a suffi- 
cient idea will be formed of this conclave of human fiends. Each of the 
members was provided with a small quantity of deadly poison, sufficient 
to cause speedy death should he fall into the hands of justice. It was 
concealed in a hollow button, and worn among the hair. Not any of 
them, however, availed themselves of it while in prison. On the 81st 
of August, Karakozoff was condemned to death. At the same time, 
the president of the Hell Society, named Nicholas Ishutin, was also 
capitally condemned. The rest were sentenced to different degrees 
of transportation, from penal servitude in the mines of Siberia for 
life, to the deprivation of all rights of birth and position. 

The 4th of September was fixed for the execution of Karakozoff. 
It was to take place on the Smolensky field, close to the cemetery of 
that name. A scaffold was erected, surrounded by a balustrade. In 
the centre stood the drop, and the “pillar of infamy.” Soldiers sur- 
rounded it, and a vast concourse of people to the amount of several 
hundred thousand. Two executioners, in gray caftans, from beneath 
| which peered their blood-red shirts, stood like sentinels each side of 

the gallows. Ata quarter to seven in the morning, the procession 
approached from the jail. Karakozoff was in a carriage with a priest, 
but on arriving at a certain point he was taken out and placed on a 
“car of infamy,” with his back to the horses. Ile was dressed in a 
| black coat and cap, and gray trousers. On his breast hung a black 
board, with the words *‘ State criminal” written in white letters. He 
| was deadly pale, and extremely agitated. Had he not been bound to 
the seat, he must have fallen, and every turn of the wheels made 
The cart was surrounded by a convoy of 
gendarmes with drawn swords. On reaching the foot of the scaffold, 
he was released from his bonds by the executioners, and on rising 
from his seat he took off his cap and crossed himself twice, but 
| strength of body and mind alike deserted him, and he had to be carried 
| on to the scaffold. A death-like silence pervaded the vast multitude, 
| when a court functionary ascended the scaffold with the sentence in 
| his hand. The drums of the soldiery beat to the march for a minute 
| or two, ere he read the paper. It was the sentence of death. Kara- 
kozoff stood, violently agitated all the time, his head now drooping on 
' his breast, now on his shoulders, his mental agony depriving him of 





his body sway to and fro. 
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all muscular power. His boasted contempt of death a few month 
before, and his blatant infidelity, seemed gone. The spectators listened 
to the reading of the sentence bareheaded in respect to the law, and 
the soldiers presented arms. On its conclusion the functionary re- 
tired, and his place was taken by the priest, in black robes, with a 
eross in his hand. The condemned man knelt and made his last con- 
fession. The office of absolution was performed, and the commenda- 
tory prayer read over him. Then he rose from his knees and kissed 
the cross. Once more the priest made over him “the sign of man’s 
redemption,” and then mournfully departed. 
proached. Karakozoff bowed to the spectators and asked pardon for 
his crirae. He was then led to the “ pillar of infamy,” where his coat 
was removed, his eyes bound with a white cloth, and a sort of shroud 
put on him, the long sleeves of which were tied behind him like a 
strait-waistcoat. Here his heart quite failed him, and he had to be 
carried to the scaffold. When the noose was placed on his neck, the 
people took off their hats and crossed themselves, while the drums 
began to roll. At ten minutes past seven all was over. The body 
was placed in a coffin and taken immediately to the grave. Before 
the crowd had dispersed, not a trace of scaffold or gallows was to be 
seen. . 

On the same spot exactly one month after, Ishutin, the president 
of the Hell Society, and ten of its members were led to execution. Ishu- 
tin was demonstratively religious, and clasped the cross convulsively, 
proving that his atheism had very little consolation to offer in this su- 
preme moment of trial. The priest had taken his farewell, and the rope 
was around his neck, when a pardon arrived and stayed the execution. 
The bandage was removed from Ishutin’s eyes, and he learned that 
his sentence had been commuted to perpetual imprisonment. The ten 
others shared the imperial merey. This was the last act connected 
with the memorable event of 1866. 


A sumptuous chapel was raised by public subscription on the spot | 


where the attempt was made to assassinate the czar. From the wid- 
ow’s mite to the thousands of the millionnaire, every one gave boun- 
tifully and heartily. The result was a building in the French rococo 
style of the sixteenth century. It is enriched with precious marbles 
and costly paintings. The chapel cost sixty-seven thousand silver 
rubles. All the pictures presented to the emperor, in token of the 
event, are here arranged in two gigantic crosses. Some of them are 
decorated with gold and precious stones. On the 4th of April, 1867, 
after especial thanksgiving at the Kazan church, the Metropolitan 
Isidore with his clergy, and the choirs of the cathedral, and the Alex- 
ander Neffsky Monastery, proceeded on foot to the Summer Garden, 
where they were joined by the emperor, his sons, and nephews. The 
procession moved toward the chapel, the czar walking with the arch- 
bishop. The empress, the grand-duchesses, with their ladies and 
maids of honor, the ambassadors and diplomatic corps, members 
of the senate, governors of cities, generals, dignified ecclesiastics in 
gorgeous vestments and pastoral staves, awaited them on a crimson- 
covered platform that surrounded the building. Farther on stretched 
an almost interminable vista of heads, for all St. Petersburg had turned 
out in gala array. 

The chapel was then consecrated with all the imposing ritual of 
the Russo-Greek Church, and at its conclusion a hundred guns fired a 


salute from the fortress of Sts. Peter and Paul, on the other side of the | 


river. A thanksgiving service followed, and, while the choir sang the 
“Gloria in Excelsis,” the emperor desired that Komisaroff should ap- 
proach him. In a brilliant uniform glittering with stars and crosses, 
and the broad ribbon of the Legion of Honor across his chest, the ex- 
capmaker stepped out of the crowd of courtiers. The emperor shook 
the hand of his preserver in a hearty manner, on the very spét where 
a year before it had turned aside the murderous bullet. The choir 
rang out the “ Mnogia leta!” wishes for many years of life and happi- 
ness, and the czar again embraced Komisaroff, while there was scarcely 
a dry eye in the building. Outside, like thunder, the enormous crowd 
sang the national hymn. 





THE FRENCH POLICE. 


I. 
WN OST readers of English literature have an exalted idea of the 
English police—the detective from Scotland Yard appears in 
nearly every modern novel to solve the Gordian knot by his subtle 
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The executioners ap- | 


| skill; policeman A, 175, walks through the foggy, muddy streets of 

London ‘as the hideous representative of Providence, and cunning 

| agents watch over Mazzinian and Fenian plots with brilliant success, 
We have nothing to say against the English police—except that it is 
inferior to the French police. Its work is clumsily done; its services 
have to be paid for at exorbitant rates, and it fails signally when it 
has to meet superior ability in the criminal or the conspirator. 

The French police acts gratuitously; it is paid and well paid by 
the government, and, as a body, exceedingly ambitious. Intolerable 
in times of political excitement, when it becomes the irresponsible 

| agent of arbitrary powers, it is almost faultless in the prevention of 
crimes, the protection of life and property, and the matchless certainty 
of its investigations. Paris alone has more than a hundred thousand 
criminals among its citizens; if the authority of the police were sus. 
pended for twenty-four hours, the city would become the easy prey of 
thieves, incendiaries, and murderers. A few features of the system, 
which are more or less peculiar to the great capital, may not be unin. 
teresting. 

One of the principal agencies which the police of Paris employs, is 
the control it exercises over all lodging-houses, from the Grand Hotel 
to the wretched garret in the suburbs. Every day one hundred and 
fifty-six agents inspect every house within the city limits, in which a 
new-comer has arrived ; for all keepers of lodging-houses are by law 
| required to enter the names of their guests in a book kept for the pur- 
pose. The list is sent to the central office, and thus the police is in- 
formed, every night, of all the strangers who have arrived in Paris 
during the last twenty-four hours. This knowledge is of immense im. 
| portance. Four years ago three Englishmen appeared in the office of 
| the chief agent; they introduced themselves as two well-known Lon- 
| don jewellers, accompanied by a renowned detective. They stated 
that, four days before, one of their clerks had completely rifled their 
shop, and fled with jewelry worth over eighty thousand dollars, 
They suspected that he had gone to Paris, and invoked the aid of the 
French police. The chief agent read the personal description of the 
thief carefully, and then said, slowly: “I know all about it.” Then he 
sent for a prisoner, in whom the astonished Englishmen recognized 
the absconding clerk, and, at the same time, found in three boxes, which 
were brought in, one by one, their whole lost property. They were so 
It looked like a miracle, 





amazed, that one of the jewellers fainted. 
| and yet nothing could be more simple. The police had learned that a 
| foreigner, a very young man, had come to the Hotel du Louvre, and, 
on the same day, pawned a large quantity of jewelry at certain brokers, 
licensed, and consequently controlled by the government.. Immediate- 
| ly orders had been given to search the mysterious traveller, who 

pawned so liberally; his trunks had been found full of jewelry— 

thrown in pell-mell, and he had been arrested on strong suspicion. 
In another case, an old gentleman, who lived quite alone in his 
house, with a single man-servant, was reported to have gone to the 
country. On the next day, his servant went after him, leaving word 
that both would be back in a week. Three weeks passed, and neither 
master nor servant returned. The police was informed, the doors 
were broken open, and stains of blood found on the floor. A crime 
had evidently been committed, and the servant was, in all probability, 
the criminal; but who was this servant? Not even his name was 
known; he had but recently entered the service of the deceased; no 
| one had taken the trouble to inquire whence he came, and the evidence 

as to his personal appearance was very contradictory. The only fact 
that could be ascertained was, that he had engaged a porter to carry 
off a heavy trunk. Search was immediately made for the porter. As 





they are all licensed and numbered, he was soon found; but he could 
only recall that the name of Chateauroux was on the trunk he took 
away, and that there were two large boxes standing on the staircase. 
At once inquiries were made in that town. The name of the deceased 
was utterly unknown there; but it was reported that a trunk, marked 
“To be called for,” and addressed to a M. Moreau, jeweller, was at the 
| railway-office unclaimed, as no such jeweller could be found in the 
| town. The trunk was opened, and found to contain the body of the 
unfortunate man, cut to pieces. The railway authorities, however, knew 
| nothing of the trunk, except that it had arrived there, in due course, 

with other freight. The investigations had to begin once more at the 

starting-point, and the police went now in search of the two other 
* boxes that had been seen on the staircase. All licensed porters were 

examined once more, and, at last, two were found who recollected 
| having been sent for, to the house in question, to carry two heavv 
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boxes to the stage-office, and that the young man who employed them 
had accidentally mentioned Marseilles. Thereupon all the books in 
the stage-offices were searched, till one was found in which a man by 





the name of Vion had taken a seat for Marseilles, but it also appeared | 


that he had not left on the appointed day. Was the name of Vion an 
alias or a real name? To make this sure, the immense registers of 
the police were examined, and showed that there was, in the peniten- 
tiary of Melun, a man by that name. He was questioned, and stated 
that he was the father of the servant. At the same time, the books 
of the lodging-houses of Paris were examined, and, luckily, the name 
of Vion was here also found. The man was to be home at night; the 
police lay in wait for him, and, as he entered the house, he was ar- 
rested, and charged with the crime. He confessed at once, overcome 
by surprise at seeing himself confronted with all the facts. The 
licensed porters, the books of the stage-offices, the registers of the 
police, and the lists of arrivals, had all lent their aid to the discovery 
and the arrest%of the murderer, who might otherwise have easily 
escaped. 

Another curious feature in the practical working of the French 
police is the importance attached to the marks on the bodies of 
criminals. It seems that the French are as fond of adorning them- 
selves by tattooing as the British sailor. In the vast registers of the 
police, which contain the name of every person who, for the last hun- 
dred and twenty-three years has ever appeared before a tribunal, a 
minute description of the suspected or condemned criminal is added 
to the sketch of his life. In this description the tattooing of the skin 
plays a prominent part. By a kind of bravado, French criminals love 
to mark themselves ingeniously in a manner which makes it easy to 
identify them by this strange disfigurement. With the majority 
it is the expression of an open defiance to society, but with many 
also the result of forced Soldiers in their barracks, 
sailors on board ship, and prisoners in their jail-yards, having noth- 
ing to do, give themselves up to this useless, if not dangerous, oc- 
cupation. The imagination of the artists—for tattooing is an art 
among these people—goes further than one would imagine; the French 
police knew a sailor who was covered from head to foot with the full 
costume of an admiral; it was complete; not a button was wanting, 
nor the sword by his side, nor the epaulettes on his shoulders, nor 
the grand cross of the Legion of Honor. The operation is very simple. 
The design is stamped upon the skin, then four needles are passed 
through a cork, so as to be well secured in the rude handle, while the 
four points are united in one; with this simple instrument the skin is 
punctured along the outlines of the drawing, and, according to taste, 
the points are dipped into China ink, ochre, ur cinnabar.. The first 
alone leaves an indelible, blue mark; the ochre, which produces a 
yellow figure, disappears after a while; and the cinnabar, composed, as 
it is, of sulphur and mercury, is gradually absorbed by the lymphatic 
vessels, and soon leaves no trace at all. 

The police can, at the first glance, judge, by the tattooing, whether 
the owner belongs to the north or the south, and whether he has been 
tattooed on the Atlantic or the Mediterranean. In the first case, he 
is sure to show human figures, Adam and Eve under the apple-tree, 
or similar groups; in the Mediterranean, the influence of the Koran, 
which prohibits images of living beings, is uniformly felt, and here 
emblems prevail—flower-pots, suns, weapons, and flags. Nor are in- 
scriptions wanting; pledges of love, oaths, obscenities, and sometimes 
a single word full of meaning. In the hospital of Rouen, a former 
galley-slave died, who bore on his forehead, in large characters, the 
words “No chance!” As crime is always stupid, these men seem 
to forget that they thus supply themselves the letters with which 
cruel governments formerly used to brand great criminals. While 
some wretches must have suffered excruciating tortures, covered, as 
they were, all over their body with long inscriptions, clever thieves, on 
the contrary, carefully avoid such marks for fear of recognition; and 
if they have been stamped, so to say, in their youth, take incredible 
pains to change the marks, a flower-pot into fireworks, or a nude 
beauty into a knight in armor. But the police is aware of these tricks, 
and can rarely be deceived by such attempts at disguise. 

The power of discernment acquired by French policemen, often the 
fruit of a long life, spent in the same pursuit, is sometimes amazing. 
This applies not only to their memory, which, by continued practice, 


idleness. 


enables them never to forget a face once seen, and to recognize it by" 


& minute mark, invisible to others, but also to the judgment, which 
experience enables them to form on the instant, of the precise nature 
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of a crime. A famous agent was amusing himself one day at the 
flower-market, when he noticed a man whose features recalled to bim 
an indistinct impression. He thought it his duty, however, to act 
upon the impulse, and followed the man, who noticed the pursuit, and 
jumped into an omnibus. The agent did the same, sat down opposite 
him, and looked at him sternly. The poor fellow became bewildered, 
and said, in a low tone: “ Do not arrest me before all these people!” 
When the omnibus came to the central office, the agent made a sign 
to the man to follow him; they got out and entered the fatal building. 
The prisoner was immediately recognized as a most dangerous thief, 
who had that very morning succeeded in making his escape from jail. 
By a mere accident the agent had passed the prison, and thus hap- 
pened to catch a glimpse of the unlucky fugitive. 

In another case the marvellous coolness of these men, under most 
exciting circumstances, was shown by another great artist in this de- 
partment. It is well known that, not many years ago, a great lady, the 
Duchess de Praslin, was found murdered and terribly mutilated in her 
dressing-room. The agent, a somewhat celebrated M. Allard, was at 
once summoned to examine the room in company with the Prefect of 
Paris. He entered, surveyed the scene, glanced at the state in which 
the furniture was lying about, at the position of the body and the 
frightful wounds with which it was covered, and then, with a voice full 
of the deepest emotion, he turned to the prefect, saying: “‘ That, sir, 
was done by an amateur!” That one glance, and these few words, 
decided instantly the fate of the unfortunate Duke de Praslin, who was 
at once arrested, and, after a long and painful trial, condemned te 
suffer the penalty of the law for murder. 





IHSV AND IHS. 


a in the habit of attending churches where ecclesiological 
decoration prevails, often observe in the ornamentation the 
above cabalistic letters. The latter are more common than the 
former. The question is constantly asked, What do they mean? As 
it is never satisfactorily answered, especially in regard to the latter, 
we will give the true explanation of both monograms. 

In the early part of the fourth century, the day before Constan- 
tine fought his celebrated battle with his rival, Maxentius, it is re- 
lated that there appeared to him in the sky a vision of a brilliant 
cross, with the following words over it: év todrg vixa (“‘ Conquér ip 
this,” or “ Under this sign, conquer”). Eusebius says that the em- 
peror himself assured him of the truth of the story. Tradition adds 
that the night following the vision was repeated to the emperor, who, 
finding that, like Pharaoh’s dream, it was “‘ doubled” to him, regarded 
the thing as “established.” In consequence thereof, after his victory 
over Maxentius, which gave him the empire of the Roman world, he 
directed the /abarum, the celebrated imperial standard, to be made. 
Why it was called the labarum, or what is the derivation or meaning 
of the word, are matters which are lost forever. No one can shed 
any light on the mysterious word. History tells us that this great 
Christian standard, under which Constantine gained his future tri 
umphs, and which he guarded with a band of his choicest soldiers, 
was a gold-plated lance, with a transverse bar near the top, from 
which depended a silken banner, richly embroidered, and adorned 
with precious stones. Above the bar was the sacred monogram of 
Christ—that is, the Greek X (CH), with the Greek P (R) upon it, the 
two comprehending the first two letters of the name Christ, and also 
involving a cross. The legend was “ Jn hoe signo vinces,” a Latin 
rendering of the original Greek legend which we have given above, 
and means, “ Under this sign thou shalt conquer.” A medal of Con- 
stantine is still extant, bearing the labarum and the Latin legend. 
The initial letters of it form the I H S V, sometimes seen among the 
symbolic ornaments in our churches. 

The history of the IHS is quite different; and its origin and 
meaning are less known in fact, though it is by sight so familiar to 
church-goers. But, by reference to a paper in Hone’s “ Ancient Mys- 
teries,” by the former curator of the manuscripts of the King of - 
England, we are enabled to obtain the clew to the derivation of these 
letters, which are frequently so much misunderstood and misrepre- 
sented. It is somewhat difficult to elaborate the matter without the 
aid of Greek characters. Nevertheless we will endeavor to make the 
point in question plain, even to those who do not know Greek. 

We premise that the leading manuscripts of the New Testament 
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were written in Greek capita! letters throughout, and that, whenever 
the name *IHZOTS (Jesus) occurred, the scribes wrote oniy the first 
three letters, IHX, with a dash over the middle letter as a mark of ab- 
breviation. We may add that it was a rule with them always to ab- 
breviate well-known words and names, which increases the labors of 
the manuscript-reader. Now, the Greek capital Eta (H) is the Eng- 
lish H, and thus the IHS is simply an abbreviation of the Greek 
*IHZOTS, as I E S would be of the English Jesvs. 

Subsequently the Latin scribes, whenever, in making copies of 
Latin versions of the Testament or of other ecclesiastical writings, 
they had occasion to write the name Jesus, used the old abbreviation 
IH §, and, not knowing the Greek character, and not understanding 
that the H was the Greek long E, but supposing that it was really a 
Latin H, they got to writing the letters I H §, thus illustrating their 
own ignorance. Further, as the ages grew darker, the scribes declared 
that the dash over the middle letter of the I H = in the old manu- 
scripts was intended for the sign of the Cross, and that the letters 
themselves were the initials of Jesus hominum salvator (‘‘ Jesus, sav- 
iour of mankind”). These absurd errors have been handed down 
even to the present day, and there are many who are no wiser than 
the scribes of the dark ages were in their day. 

But there is another phase of the matter. When Ignatius Loyola, 
in 1540, by permission of the pope, founded the “ Order of Jesus,” 
instead of adopting the original I H 8, which was very appropriate 
for the monogram of the society, he fell into the same mistake as the 
scribes, and indeed enlarged it, for he adopted I H S under a cross— 
the letters being the initials of Ju hoe salus (“ In this [+] is salva- 
tion”’). The idea was suggested to Loyola evidently by the error of 
the scribes in regard to the dash, which they mistook for a cross, 
their real ignorance of the I H §, and also of the I HS V of the la- 
barum, which we have above described. Thus the error was multiplied. 

Sometimes the Jesuit monogram is made by an H with an I in the 
middle of the former, extending above and ending in a cross, the 
whole being entwined with an 8, thus forming a complete cabalistic 
monogram. 

In the middle ages the I H S obtained considerable importance 
from the vain supposition that it had some secret significance, and 
exercised a mysterious influence against the powers of darkness, 
After the plague in Florence it was put up on the walls of the Church 
of Santa Croce. Subsequently it was printed upon cards, which were 
sold to the superstitious. Indeed, it was put finally upon playing- 
cards, to increase their sale. 

The I H S was stamped also upon the large wafer out of which the 
host is consecrated by the Roman priest. Perhaps it added something 
to the exclamation “ Mass!” or “ By the Mass!” once very common. 
Ophelia’s oath, “ By St. Gis,” is merely a vulgar corruption of “ By 
I HS,” in use at that time. These letters were sometimes engraved 
on the hilt of the sword, and thus increased the solemnity of the oath 
which the knight or soldier swore upon his sword, or rather upon the 
cross which formed its handle. It has been suggested that Hamlet’s 
sword may have been adorned with the I HS. 

But these celebrated letters are only seen now for the most part in 
the symbolic ornamentation of church edifices—generally in the co- 
lored windows or about the chancel. They appear in the three modes 
we have referred to: first, there is the original I H §, the historic ab- 
breviation of the name Jesus ; second, the I H S under a cross, or in- 
volved in monogram, which is the sign of the “Order of Jesus ;” 
and, third, there is the I H S, either in Latin, Old English, or German 
letter, which constitutes the “ perpetual triumph” of the old Latin 
scribe of the dark ages. We would suggest that the two latter be 
abandoned in the decoration of our churches, and that the old and 
beautiful I H S be restored. 





THE TWO MOURNERS. 


OW down the wasted sunset lies, 
One bar of solemn red ; 
Pale in the wintry gloaming rise, 
The still slabs of the dead. 
A silent mourner, watching late, 
Has turned at last to go 
Out through the little church-yard gate, 
Across the dreary snow. 








And loudly, so the night may hear, 
Sounds his impassioned voice ; 

“ Farewell, unutterably dear, 
My second, priceless choice ! 

0 might our days of parting prove 
As men a moment brief, 

Soul that hast gladdened with thy love 
The black voids of my grief! 


“ Thou couldst not hold the place of her 
Whose loss had slain my youth, 

Yet wert thou God’s own messenger 
Of comfort, hope, and truth ; 

Calming with counsels wise and sweet 
My spirit’s dismal care, 

And trampling with victorious feet 


”» 


Its serpent of despair! 


His bitter words ring desolate 
Below the sombre skies ; 

He siowly nears the church-yard gate, 
Then pauses in surprise. 

For there a dark-robed woman stands, 
Her white face dim to see; 

The mourner starts: with lifted hands, 
He murmurs, “ Can it be?” 


Softly the woman names his name, 
And sadly bows her head : 

“Our missions hither are the same, 
To mourn the noble dead. 

From yonder grave-mound gleams the fair 
Commemorative cross 

Of him who taught my life to bear 


” 


The anguish of thy loss! 


Along the verge of western skies 
The last vague tinge is fled ; 

Pale in the wintry gloaming rise 
The still slabs of the dead. 

Two mourners that have lingered late 
With quiet footsteps go 

Out through the little church-yard gate, 
Across the starlit snow. 


For each is born a joy divine, 
For each the heavens are bright 
With jewels lovelier than line 
The corridors of night. 
Yet rarest is the joy that stirs, 
In lands beyond the sun, 
The souls of their dead comforters 
Who died to make them one! 





WILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS. 


OR more than thirty years Mr. Simms has been regarded by his 
- State and section as their great represeniative writer. Now 
that he is dead, we who knew him well, through tke best and bright- 
est portion of his career—we, to whom the rare wealth of his nature 
and his genius had been laid more frankly open during a protracted 
term of social converse than it possibly could be in his books, would 
fain present to the public a brief outline of the character, intellect, 
and achievements of this remarkable man. 

Mr. Simms on his father’s side was of Scotch-Irish, on his mother’s 
of pure English blood. Born in the city of Charleston, upon the 17th of 
April, 1806, the early death of one parent and the absence of the 
other in the West, consigned his boyhood to the care of his grand- 
mother, a woman of much native shrewdness and intelligence, and full 
of those Old-World stories in which an imaginative child delights. 
The natural proclivities of his mind displayed themselves at the ear- 
liest possible age. Like Pope, he threw his fancies into verse when 
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parely eight years old. Unable, because of the poverty of the family, | 
to procure the means for a regular or classical education, young Simms | 
seized upon and devoured all the books at his command, and, in a | 
manner desultory, but vivacious and acute, he soon mastered a con- 
siderable amount of miscellaneous knowledge. At nineteen his first 


poem of any note, a “‘ Monody on General Charles Cotesworth Pinck- 


ney,” was issued in Charleston, and was followed by two volumes of 
“ Barly Lays,” crude, no doubt, but marked by a certain individuality 
of style and force of thought which augured well for the future. 

It was not long after these literary ventures that South Carolina 
became embroiled with the General Government on the subject of 
In Charleston especially so 


nullification. The crisis was alarming. 
vehement and passionate were the contending parties, that a civil war 
might at any moment have been anticipated. With characteristic | 
ardor, Simms es- 
poused the cause 
of the Union. 
He established 
both 
and pro- 
prietor of the 
chief organ of the 
Unionists, a jour- 
nal entitled the 
City Gazette, 
which, subse- 
quently failing, 
buried in its wreck 
the whole of his 
modest patrimony. 
This misfortune 
—if, indeed, view- 


himself as 


editor 


ing its results, we 

ean so call it— 

confirmed a reso- 

lution he had be- 

fore entertained. 

Thenceforth the 

young man vowed 

to dedicate his 

every energy and 

all his powers to 

literature. 
Although some 

time previous he 

had studied for, 

and actually been 

admitted to the 

bar, he refused, 

like so many oth- 

ers of similar tem- 

perament and am- 

bition, to pursue 

the legal profes- 

sion practically. 

Discarding all oth- 

er _— aspirations, 

therefore, we find 

him, about the 

year 1832, fairly embarked as a professional author. 
Some very peculiar difficulties which he had to contend against, 

we must briefly indicate. At that period there were in Charleston a 

number of persons distinguished for scholarship and ability. They 

were mostly men of mature age, elegant, refined, aristocratic, the 

graduates of first-class colieges in New England or Europe, who 

looked upon literature as the choice recreation of gentlemen, as some- 


WILLIAM 


GILMORE SIMMS. 





thing fair and good, to be courted in a dainty, amateur fashion, and 
illustrated by @ propos quotations from Lucretius, Virgil, or Horace. 
In fact, with them literature meant simply and exclusively the clas- 
sics. That any man ignorant of the dead languages, who could only 
read Homer through the medium of old Chapman or Pope, and whose 
acquisitions generally were confined to the masterpieces of his own 
vulgar mother-tongue, should aspire to the honors of any of the 
Muses, seemed monstrous and absurd. The sole arbiters of taste in 


| verses, beyond all present computation. 


a comparatively small provincial town, they treated the maiden effu- 
sions of our author with good-natured contempt. A shrinking, sen- 
sitive genius, of thin blood and scrofulous habit, would probably have 
succumbed to a scorn at once keen and delicate; but the gallant, un- 
yielding resolution and the high purposes of Simms were stimulated a 
hundredfold by such opposition. He declared war against the dilet- 
tanti, and swore it should be a war d@ l’outrance. Perhaps to these 
circumstances of his youth, and the bitterness not unnaturally engen- 
dered of them, we may trace the secret of that trenchant, determined, 


| and occasionally dogmatic manner which distinguished him in after- 


life. 

Simms’s career really commenced with the publication, by the 
Harpers, of his sea-tale in verse, “ Atalantis.” Despite a vague ex- 
travagance of plot, and the uncouth blending of natural and super- 
natural elements } 
despite the too 
manifest sugges- 
tion of the sour- 
ces whence much 
of the ocean-im- 
agery and some 
of the ocean-spir- 
its are derived— 
the freshness and 
freedom of the 
thought, admira- 
bly embodied in 
the bold, flexible, 
though careless 
style of versifica- 
tion, impressed 
both the reading 
public and the 
critics favorably, 
and won for the 
young author his 
first unequivocal 
success. This po- 
em had even the 
then unusual hon- 
or of being praised 
across the Atlan- 
tic. It was re- 
viewed approving- 
ly in the columns 
of The New 
Monthly  Maga- 
zine, then under 
tke editorship of 
Thomas Camp- 
bell. 

Next in order 
of publication (for 
we propose to dis- 
cuss the author’s 
poems first), came 
a volume of 
“Southern Pas- 
sages and Pic- 
tures,” issued in New York, 1839 ; “ Donna Florida,” a Spanish story, 
professedly an imitation—and a clever one—of “ Don Juan,” issued in 
Charleston, 1843 ; “Grouped Thoughts and Scattered Fancies,” a col- 
lection of sonnets, with “ Areytos, or Songs of the South,”. Charleston, 
1846 ; “ Lays of the Palmetto,” 1848; “ The Eye and the Wing,” and 
“The Cassique of Accabee,” New York, 1849; and, lastly, a grave, 
elaborate poem, in the heroic measure, called “The City of the Si- 
lent,” and delivered by the author at the consecration of Magnolia 
Cemetery, near Charleston, in 1850. : 

Besides these, Simms has written two regular dramas, “ Norman 
Maurice, the Man of the People,” and “ Michael Bonham ; or, the Fall 
of the Alamo,” with dramatic fragments, sketches, and miscellaneous 
The general characteristics 
of his poetry are: affluence of expression, a versatile range and 
breadth of sympathy, and an imagination sometimes metaphysical and 
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subtle, but more frequently bold, rugged, and original. In the latter 
mood, his style continually reminds us of the Elizabethan dramatists. 
His frequent audacity of diction, and defiance of all conventional tram- 
mels, carry us back in a special manner to the pages of Marlow, Dekker, 
Marston, Ford, Webster, and Heyward, who, whatever their individual 
idiosyncrasies, were wonderfully alike in freedom of conception and a 
quick, lightning-like vehemence of language through which the ideas 
flame up like sentient things. 

Of all that he has composed in poetry, Simms’s blank verse ap- 
pears alone to have received some degree of studious elaboration. 
Favorable specimens of his poems in this department occur in “‘ South- 
ern Passages and Pictures.” These invite us to the green savannas, the 
gloomy swamps and pine-forests, the slow, deeply-shadowed rivers of 
the Carolina lowlands; or, in gayer mood, they transport us to the 
mountains, with their livelier aspects of brawling brook and bright, 
impetuous cataract. The glory of Southern scenery is well described 
in them. 

Simms’s most ambitious dramatic effort is doubtless “ Norman 
Maurice.” It is a bold—we should rather say, an exceedingly rash— 
experiment to build up out of the matériel of contemporaneous Ameri- 
can society and life a tragedy of the heroic mould and measure—to 
seize upon the commonplaces of our politics and sociology, and so 
elevate, dignify, and transfigure them, by the sheer forces of a wilful 
art and vivid imagination, as to produce the necessary esthetic illu- 
sion, that atmosphere of ideality and comparative remoteness without 
which the peculiar personages and scenes introduced could scarcely 
be tolerated for a moment. 

The success of the author has been partial only, not sufficient to 
make us stifle the regret that he should ever have wasted his powers 
upon an undertaking so impracticable—we had almost said im- 
possible. 

In dismissing this branch of the subject, we must record our con- 
viction that the true reason why Simms’s poetry has been—in com- 
parison with his prose—so little read, and slightly appreciated, lies in 
the fact of the author’s diffusing, instead of concentrating, his genius ; 
of his choosing to treat, under the influences of a power resembling 
improvisation, a thousand topics imperfectly, instead of treating one 
great topic, or series of kindred topics, fully, exhaustively, with the 
entire consecration of thought, will, inventive faculty, and imagina- 
tion. Now, we must search wearily through many pages to detect 
and capture a gem; while, in order to ascertain the total effect and 
utmost scope of his poetical endowments, a degree of laborious study 
is needful, which comprises many volumes, and necessitates the en- 
durance of a large mass of mediocre versification. 

Simms’s earliest fiction was “ Martin Faber,” a work of the intense 
school, which displayed what for a young writer was a singular depth 
of psychological knowledge ; it belongs to a series of “novel and im- 
aginative writings,” further illustrated in after-years by the produc- 
tion of “Carl Werner,” “Confessions of a Blind Heart,” “ The Wig- 
wam and Cabin,” “Castle Dismal,” etc., etc. But by far the most 
successful and popular of the author’s performances were inaugurated 
by the publication of “ The Partisan,” in 1835. This, the first of a 
trilogy of Revolutionary romances (of which the concludiag tales were 
* Mellichampe ” and “ Katharine Walton”), was so full of animation, 
movement, dash, and dramatic contrast, showed so thorough a mas- 
tery of the topics introduced, such capacity for vivid portraiture of 
character, and general truthfulness of detail, that Simms’s reputation 
as a picturesque and vigorous novelist was at once established. The 
action comprised in “The Partisan,” and its two sequel volumes, 
covers the entire period of the active warfare of the Revolution 
in South Carolina, and presents every variety of military and patri- 
otic movement belonging to the regular and partisan encounter of 
swamp and forest. All the chief men of the period are brought be- 
fore us, and the peculiarities of each delineated with graphic force. 
We make the acquaintance of Marion in his fastnesses of pine and 
cypress; on his moonlight raids, in his desperate encounters on the 


open field, or his hawk-like swoop from ambuscade upon the startled | 


“ red-coats,” one of wliom so lugubriously complained, as a soldier 


accustomed only to the minutiw of regular warfare, that “the d—d | 
Sumter, | 


rebel would never fight like .an officer and a gentleman!” 
Moultrie, Pickens, Hayne, and a host of others scarcely less distin- 
guished for patriotic daring, are found upon the long roll of his dra- 
matis persone, 

In “Katharine Walton” we are led from scenes of strife and 
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bloodshed to contemplate the social life of those days, as developed 
in the fashionable circles of Charleston, composed partly of Tory ele. 
ments, and enlivened by the presence of the confident invader. 

This story is full of entertainment and variety, proceeding to its 
conclusion without any of those vexatious digressions which deform 
some of the writer’s other narratives. 

In the course of years the series of Revolutionary romances wag 
enlarged by the appearance of “The Scout,” ‘“ Wooderaft,” and 
“Eutaw;” the last of which contains a most vivid and accurate 
description of the famous battle whence it takes its name. 

Mention of yet another class of Simms’s novels must not be omit- 
ted here. These are the border tales of “Guy Rivers,” “ Richard 
Hurdis,” “ Border Beagles,” “Helen Halsey,” and “ Beauchamp ;” 
the first of which is remarkable for the careful construction of the 
plot, and the ingenious manner in which the reader’s interest is sus. 
tained throughout ; while of the last (“‘ Beauchamp ”’) it may fairly be 
said that never has the once-celebrated crime on which that narrative 
is founded been made so wonderfully available for purposes of art, 
although several authors of distinction have selected the same theme. 

After all, it seems to us that Simms’s colonial or ante-Revolution- 
ary tales are fairer and fuller exponents of their writer’s ability than 
any other of his works of fiction. 

Everybody is familiar with his beautiful Indian romance, “ The 
Yemassee,” but “The Cassique of Kiawah,” a later work, and less 
known perhaps than any of his prose tales, in our opinion surpasses 
them all in sustained power and startling dramatic effects. Of the 
author’s miscellaneous stories, “ their name is indeed legion.” Duly 
collected, with his “ Pelayo,” “Count Julian,” “ Damsel of Darien,” 
and “ Lily and the Totem,” as introductory tales, they would them. 
selves fill many volumes. 

In history Simms has produced a “ History of South Carolina,” 
which has long been a text-book in the schools and colleges of the 
South ; also, “South Carolina in the Revolution,” a work of great 
critical acumen and much research, the main purpose of which is 
“the suggestion of certain important clews overlooked by historians 
generally.” 

Biography is indebted to this prolific and indefatigable worker for 
no less than four volumes of note. They are: “A Life of General 
Francis Marion,” “ A Life of John Smith,” “ A Life of Generai Greene,” 
of Revolutionary fame, and, finaliy, “ A Life of the Chevalier Bayard,” 
composed in the author’s best vein, being full of animal spirits, ad- 
venture, incident, romance, and all the pomp and glow of the chival- 
ric days. 

As a reviewer and critic, his information, vigor, and acumen, were 
conspicuous. He edited, in the course of his life, a number of period- 
ical publications, the most important of which was The Southern 
Quarterly Review. His contributions to this work embrace some ex- 
ceedingly interesting papers upon historical and biographical topics. 
As a political writer he showed a thorough acquaintance with all ne- 
cessary points and issues, displaying, if the occasion demanded it, a 
Junius-like severity. To the best Northern magazines of his day— 
such as Graham's, Godey’s, etc.—he was a frequent contributor. His 
performances thus published: would probably fill from four to six duo- 
decimo volumes. 

Such is a hurried and imperfect outline of Simms’s achievements 
in literature. We have hinted, here and there, what seemed to us the 
artistic status, the merits, or demerits of individual tales and poems; 
but to pass critical judgment upon his writings, ex masse, is a task 
we cannot now attempt. Of one thing, however, we are certain: the 
man was far greater than his works. 

Untoward circumstances continually hampered and _ interfered 
with the free development of his genius; but in his moral career there 
was something sublime. Thrown, while a mere boy, upon his own 
resources, in the midst of a community cold, if not hostile, he quietly 
marked out a path for himself, the difficulties of which—and he clearly 
saw them—might have discouraged the strongest soul. For the better 
part of half a century, he persevered in his course, overcoming ob- 
stacles of the magnitude of which we cannot, at present, even faintly 
conceive—true always to his profession, his country, and, as far 28 
practicable, his own lofty ideals. 

His outward, as distinguished from his real, or mental existence, 
was not fruitful of incidents, He married twice: first, Miss Giles, of 
Charleston, who died shortly after their union, leaving one child, & 
daughter; and, some years later, Miss Roach, of Barnwell District, 
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with whose father he thenceforth resided during the springs and 
winters at the beautiful plantation of “ Woodlands,” about seventy 
miles above Charleston, near the track of the Charleston and Columbia 
Railroad. For two or three of the hottest months of summer, Simms 


' 
| 
| 
| 


*“T am now cudgelling my brains at a new romance, the first scene 
of which opens at the “ sand-hills” of Augusta. I have done one hun- 


| dred and twenty pages, and hope, by the close of the week, to have 


would often visit New York, Long Island, and the banks of the 


Hudson, where, among congenial associates, he would enjoy a brief 
respite from his labors, Socially, he could be the most charming of 


companions. 


Carrying into mature manhood, and beyond it, to the | 


porders of age, all the enthusiasm, the animal vigor, and high spirits | 


of the boy, there was an irresistible contagion in his hearty laugh, 


his bright, buoyant aspect, and the atmosphere of exhilaration which | 


seemed always to surround him. Gayety circled, flying about and 
from him, like electric sparks. The very style in which he grasped 
one’s hand was characteristic of his frank, outspoken, and loyal 
nature. It warmed one to the heart, so generous, so cordial was it. 

As a conversationalist, he commanded attention in any company by 
the impressiveness of his tone and bearing, the marvellous facility of 
his diction, illustrations, and reasoning, and a certain ex-cathedra air, 
which had the effect of clinching the argument by a combination of 
authority with logic. 


Perhaps it would be more strictly correct to say that he declaimed | 


rather than conversed. If a topic of interest were started, Simms’s 
copiousness of thought and instantaneous grasp of expression tempted 
him involuntarily to take and to keep the lead. Here, as too often in 
his books, he grew lengthy and diffuse; but his diffuseness, let us re- 
mark, was by no means synonymous with weakness. No one pene- 
trated with more unerring sagacity than he to the roots of a subject, 
no one held more keenly in view its prominent points and relation- 
ships; but ramifying from all these points, connected with all these 
relationships, were a hundred suggestive outgrowths, which to his 
active, somewhat metaphysical perception were too full of grave matter 
to be passed over in silence. This exhaustive mode of discussion, if 
tedious, and “caviare to the general,” was yet not without its philo- 
sophical attractions. 

Simms delighted in the society of ambitious and intelligent young 
men. His mental magnetism drew many such around him; and never 
did he appear to better advantage than in detailing to his youthful 
allies and admirers the experiences of his life, or imparting to them 
a wise, fatherly counsel as to the conduct of their own. 

More of a Southerner than an American, he was yet more of a 
South Carolinian than either. Every inch of the soil of his native 
State was inexpressibly dear to him. 


The “genius loci” of his home he looked upon as an embodied 


divinity whom he was bound to worship. As Scott adored the heather, 
as Whittier adores the mountains, the lakes, the calm river-banks, the 
green meadows of New England, so, with as deep and unfaltering a 
passion, Simms reverenced the sultry pine-barren, the noxious swamp, 
the great, desolate sea-side solitudes of the State of his nativity. And 
as he loved her scenery, so he vindicated and upheld her historic 
fame. Some may call his patriotism narrow: it was, at least, as pro- 
found, consistent, and unselfish, as the patriotism of antique story. 

A laborious career of upward of thirty years was partially inter- 
rupted by secession, and the war that followed. Partially, we say, for 
there was not a weekly nor monthly periodical, however ephemeral, 
started at the South, during the civil war, to whose columns he failed 
to contribute something in prose or verse. In 1864, a terrible calamity 
came upon him. He lost his wife, the partner of more than a quarter 
of a century, to whom he was tenderly attached, and whose decease, 
occurring as it did at a period otherwise gloomy and threatening, seems 





temporarily to have paralyzed his energetic will, and overwhelmed his | 


spirits and his life. But he recovered—recovered to behold, a few 
months after, his house at “ Woodlands” destroyed by the Federal 
advance under Sherman, together with his magnificent library of ten 
or fifteen thousand volumes, comprising historical pamphlets and 
memoranda that can never be replaced. 

Such a blow, one might naturally suppose, would have proved fatal. 
But in only a few weeks the indomitable old man (he was now in his 
sixtieth year), writes us as follows: 

“My dear P. : I ran up to ‘Woodlands’ some two days ago, 
and found the ruins as much a solitude as ever, and the crops a ruin. 
Every thing is burnt up. I should despond—despair, indeed, if I had 
ever been in the habit of doing such things. But it is not in my 
blood, which comes to the relief of my brain when overborne or over- 
worked ; the one being the parent of the other. 





' and his great examaple. 


done one hundred and fifty more. As Burns says— 
‘Perhaps it may turn out a song, 
Perhaps turn out a sermon.’ ”’ 

About fifteen or sixteen months ago, it became evident that Simms’s 
superb constitution was breaking up. He had previously risen, like a 
giant, from among the ashes of his household gods, and, with a fur- 
rowed brow, and beard white as snow, poverty-stricken, but dauntless, 
had begun his life afresh. 

Upon one point he was determined—to die (D. V.) “ in harness.” 

“T have,” says he, in his last letter to us but one, “I have six 
children left out of fifteen, and I have three grandchildren. Now, I 
would wish to live long enough to see them fairly embarked in the 
voyage of existence, with a proper knowledge of the helm. After 
that, what matters? Beyond these, life has few objects for me; but 
these suffice to make me desire that I may be permitted to die in har- 
ness; spurs at my heels, lance in rest, and in the heat of a desperate 
charge! This sinking into the lean and slippered pantaloon, dealing 
in old saws and drowsy proverbs, does not suit my taste. I am for 
action to the last, for all life is so much warfare against sin, the devil, 
and Tom Walker.” 

Thus quaintly was a grand sentiment—the key-note of his entire 
career—expressed. And his wish was almost literally granted. Until 
within a few days of his decease, he toiled and wrote. Of this final 
time we have been furnished with some invaluable memoranda by an 
accomplished and intelligent lady of Charleston, whose sad privilege 
it was to smooth his descent to the grave, and to surround him with 
loving and tender observances. Owing to the candid, emphatic, and 
sometimes public manner in which Simms had expressed his disbe- 
lief ‘in certain theological dogmas, regarded generally as essentials to 
orthodoxy, but honestly viewed by him as derogatory to God and in- 
jurious to man, reports had been circulated to the effect that “ Mr. 
Simms was an infidel.” 

Nothing could have been more unjust. 
been considered by strangers a rough irreverence of manner, he ever 
nourished the principles of faith and a high spirituality. 

That these principles became stronger and clearer finally, is proved 
by the incidents of a remarkable interview held by the dying author 
with his lady-friend to whom we just now referred. She describes 
what took place as follows : 

“A fortnight, perhaps, before Dr. Simms died, he came to our 
house one evening, when he was more than usually feeble. I met him 
in the hall, took his hat and cane from him, and led him to his usual 
seat. He said, ‘ You must receive this extraordinary effort as a great 
compliment, for I would have made it to see no one else!’ I aysured 
him that I appreciated it highly, and he went on to say that ‘his 
errand was a special one, and he was more than gratified to find me 
alone.’ He had not been insensible of the delicate, unobtrusive efforts 
I had often made latterly to obtain from him his views on the subject 
of religion. He came to relieve my anxiety by confessing to me what 
he had never breathed to another. He said ‘he had daily premoni- 
tions that he was rapidly nearing his end, but he did not regret it, for 
he was very weary, and longed for rest !’ 

“ He said his preparation for death was made ; he should not send 
for a minister when dying, for the work was between himself and his 
God. He had no merit to plead by which he might gain heaven ; 
Christ had purchased it for him, and he depended alone on his merits 
for salvation. I took this conversation down ; could we ask more ? 
s To the last” (our correspondent proceeds) “he thought 
more of the comfort of every one else than of his own. Not one mur- 
mur escaped his lips during his entire illness. At length, on the after- 
noon of June 11th, at the hour of five, his worn but indomitable spirit 
passed through the ‘iron gates’ into the realm of the realities— 
passed, we might fancy, before the clang and echo of their closing 
upon his illustrious English brother, also just summoned to his reward, 
had sunk into the mystic silence!” 

On the evening of the 13th of June, his pall-bearers, consisting, at 
his own request, only of “those who had loved him,” the remains of 
William Gilmore Simms were buried in the church-yard of St. Paul’s, 
Radcliffsborough, Charleston. But his true remains cannot be made 
the prey of the worm and the sepulchre. These are, his wise thoughts 
A vast deal of unprinted matter has been left 


Beneath what might have 
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by our author, which is, we understand, to be placed in the hand8 of 
his distinguished friends, Professor James W. Miles, of Charleston, 
and-John Dickson Bruns, M. D., of New Orleans, to be published, with 
his life, for the benefit of his family. 

One brief touch more is necessary to complete our hasty sketch 
of the illustrious South Carolinian. Simms’s personal appearance was 
peculiarly striking. Six feet high, elegantly and compactly formed, 
with great breadth of chest and shoulders, surmounted by a superb 
head, which, somehow, in its stately poise, reminded us of a lion’s, 
Simms, in the prime of his manhood, would have been a noteworthy 
individual in any assembly, however large and distinguished. His 
eyes were light but piercing; his mouth and chin were indicative of 
immense firmness of character, while his forehead, in its towering pro- 
portions and just balance of faculties, seemed indeed “a dome of 
thought, a palace of the mind.” 

But he has gone from among us, having fought his life-battle to 
the bitter end with a knightly valor and a Christian faith, and upon 
earth we shall behold his face no more! The noble record is closed, 
and we have only to murmur, half in exultation, and half in sadness, 
our final farewell. 


THE LONDON UNDERGROUND RAILWAY. 








HERE is something very attractive—one might say poetic—in 
the resulting operations and effects of science, even to those to 
whom science itself is a name for weariness and unmitigated dryness. 
And, as illustrating these operations and effects, statistics themselves 
become glowing, and give food to the imagination as to the reason. 
Railways and railway-building are dryish topics, proper, it would seem, 
only to engineers and contractors on the one hand, and to legislators, 
directors, and shareholders, on the other; but something of romance 
may be picked out of them, sufficient to amuse the unscientific world. 
“ Mugby Junction” was followed by a perfect shower of pithy stories 
about railways and railway travelling. 

But the London Underground Railway is one of exceptional inter- 
est. It is one of the marvels of the age—a vivid illustration not only 
of human and scientific capabilities, but especially of that English 
dogged persistency, sturdy perseverance, ignorance of defeat, energy 
in reaching an end after starting for it, which beat the French at 
Poictiers and Agincourt, established the empire on which the sun 
does not set, and gave us steam-engines. Engineers, with their armies 
of navvies, have been for these past seven years burrowing underneath 
this vast city, in this direction and that, in circles, diagonals, and right 
angles, under houses, and churches, and alleys, and parks, through 
London clay, and Roman ruins, and Saxon bricks, from the Squalor- 
dom of the far east to the gorgeous Mammondom of the far west, and 
from the banks of the Thames to Highgate retreats, and the cozy nests 
of St. John’s Wood; emerging here and there for a moment into the 
full light of day, then plunging again into blank, wet darkness; tun- 
nelling, bracing, walling up, arching over, underpinning house-blocks, 
building buttresses, ranging “streets” and roofing with “ cast-iron 
girders,” erecting “transverse jack arches” and fitting “ trussed 
purlins ;” laying there rails and building stations, running up ventila- 
tion-shafts, and finally setting the railway trains agoing therein to the 
number of some twelve hundred a day, one arriving every three 
minutes at each station, and about one hundred thousand passengers 
being conveyed hither and thither every day. 

The London Underground Railway differs from all other English 
railways in this—that when it is finished, it will have neither begin- 
ning nor end. “Other lines,” says a London journal, “are alterna- 
tions of cuttings and runs in the open, more or less elevated above the 
natural level of the surface, occasionally varied by a tunnel; this is a 
continuous burrow, a succession of covered ways, with troughs of 
various lengths at irregular intervals, open to the sky for light, but 
more especially for ventilation.” On other railways you measure 
space by miles; here you count it by chains and furlongs. Other 
lines run a dozen, perhaps twenty, trains daily; the number of trains 
passing over the Underground every day is twelve hundred ; the inter- 
val in running is otherwhere counted by hours, and here by minutes. 
The most thriving of other lines do not count up more than one hun- 
dred pounds sterling a mile in their receipts; the Underground yields 
over one thousand pounds sterling a mile. In seven years, 150,000,000 
people—the population of the United Kingdom six times over—have 








} convenience of passengers. 


passed over this line; and on Whitsunday, 1869—the day when the 
greatest number went over it—the number of passengers travelling to 
and from the different stations was 189,499; the number for that 
week being 907,657! These facts at once prove the inestimable value 
and importance to Londoners of this Underground Railway, and show 
what a blessing it is to the vast population which must get quickly 
to its work, and to which the breath of country air, now within reach 
of the poorest, is life and health. 

The first portion of the Metropolitan Underground Railway, ex. 
tending from Bishop’s Road to Farringdon Street, was opened for 
public traffic on the 10th of January, 1863. It was then in the nature 
of an experiment. So prompt and grand was its success, that the 
work was continued, until now its ramifications extend in a thickly. 
webbed net-work, from almost every central and suburban point where 
people live, to every central and frequented point where people work. 

Extensions were rapidly made westward toward Hammersmith, and 
eastward into the “City,” having termini at Moorgate and Broad 
Streets; while a branch line, joining the first at Baker Street, extended 
northward to the secluded quarter of St. John’s Wood. 

While one circle will carry you from Moorgate Street via Euston 
Road, Tottenham Court Road, and Edgeware Road, to Notting Hill 
and Kensington, an outer circle conveys you by King’s Cross to the 
northern chain of suburbs, notably to Kentish and Camden Town. 
As the enterprise has become more and more extended, new improve. 
ments have been added, the tendency in England as well as in America 
being to increase the conveniences and luxuries of the traveller, 
More recently, open have been preferred to covered ways, or tunnels, 
and every opportunity has been taken to increase the one and lessen 
the other; so that the later ramifications are only to a certain extent 
“underground.” When the property which had to be purchased has 
been moderate in price, the line of the road has simply been madea 
valley instead of a burrow. But when, as occurred in one instance, the 
company has to purchase rows of costly mansions half built, this plan 
is too expensive. In many cases, the tunnels have been run under. 
neath large buildings, which have been underpinned, the business in 
which was not for a moment.interrupted. For three miles of railway, 
more than 50,000 cubic yards of earth was removed, and of the 
clay which partly composed it, 22,000,000 bricks were made! The 
new stations are admirable structures in their adaptation to their pur- 
pose. The double station at Kensington High Street is the largest 
and best of them, and may be briefly described. 

The centre consists of a spacious and lofty apartment, forty-four 
by thirty-one feet, which is used as a refreshment-room. The two 
ticket-offices—for this station is double, as being at a junction between 
two lines belonging to different companies—are across the ends of the 
building. These, as well as the station walls and roofs, are very light, 
graceful, and effective structures. They are faced with white perforated 
bricks; the doors and windows have semicircular heads, and each 
window-sash is filled with a single sheet of plate-glass. The entrances 
to the ticket-offices are under iron verandas roofed with glass. These 
offices are, of course, on a level with the street; and the station is 
surmounted with an ornate cupola. Galleries cross the rails overhead 
for exit, entrance, or change of platform. Stairways descend under 
ground from the offices to the platforms on either side, this subter- 
ranean apartment being lighted partly by skylights above, and partly 
by globular lamps suspended over the platforms on either side. The 
stations are abundantly supplied with closets neatly fitted up for the 
The platforms are plank floors, and are 
sufficiently long to secure six English cars forty-two feet long each, 
with engine and tender. Opposite the platforms, on the walls, are 
large signs with the name of the station; besides numerous advertise- 
ments of every imaginable commodity, in letters of every shape, size, 
and color. The arrangements are so perfect that there is room 
enough for all; and although the train stops seemingly only an instant 
in each station, it does not start until every passenger is, as the case 
may be, in or out. 

It is wonderful to consider this great Underground Railway on the 
side of the subject as it affects the people of London. In the first 
year of its establishment, 9,455,000 people passed over it, the receipts 
being £101,707; in 1864, the second year, there were 11,722,000 pas 
sengers, with the receipts increased to £116,500; in 1865, 15,763,000 
passengers made use of it, and the receipts were £141,500; in 1866, 
passengers, 21,273,000, receipts, £210,000; in 1867, passengers, 23; 
405,000, receipts, £233,000; in 1868, passengers, 27,708,000, receipts, 
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£284,250; up to June 30, 1869, passengers, 20,000,000, receipts, | 


£190,000. As in all other English railways, the cars of the Under- 
ground are divided into first, second, and third class, with accommo- 
dations and comforts corresponding, and fares graduated accordingly. 
It is not, therefore, surprising to learn that the number of third-class 
passengers has always been greatly in excess of those of the two 
other classes combined. The best patrons of the Underground are the 
artisans, the people who live by the toil of their hands and the sweat 
of their brow; and it is to this great class that the Underground has 
itself been a boon of a value to them incalculable. The percentage of 
first, second, and third class passengers passing over the road is rel- 
atively as follows: First class, 10.94; second class, 20.29; third 
class, 68.77. These figures of themselves show that the Underground 
is essentially and emphatically a people’s line. They are carried to and 
from their business in well-built, airy cars, which, if not cushioned and 
carpeted like the first-class cars, have at least clean wood seats, 
wide windows, and plenty of room. The average third-class fare for 
any distance is twopence (four cents) each, being two-thirds less than 
the omnibus fares, the speed of transit being thrice as rapid. They 
may travel by trains running at intervals of five or ten minutes from 
five in the morning till half-past twelve at night. Their fare is almost 
saved in shoe-leather alone; for the laborer who now for his twopence 
goes from his suburban cottage to his factory in the heart of the city, 
six miles, by steam, was wont formerly to trudge it wearily. More 
than shoe-leather—the wear and tear of the constitution is prevented, 
in the frequent foul weather of London; and the daily twopence is a 
business investment, as preserving health and strength, that a little 
reflection will show to be simply practical and sound. It may be in- 
teresting to my readers to know how this great line is managed, 
and what measures have to be taken to insure the public safety and 
comfort. Probably there is no man in London with heavier responsi- 
bilities resting upon his shoulders than the manager of the Under- 
ground Railway. An outgider thinks that the working of the line is 
easy enough—it is only setting trains in motion, and keeping them 
running to time. The general manager is commander-in-chief of the 
line, and pays for this power and dignity by bearing the responsibility 
for every thing which goes wrong, and by receiving but scant acknowl- 
edgment for the great deal that does go right, and for the inevitable 
anxiety and eternal vigilance which are indispensable in the perform- 
ance of his office. It has, therefore, been found very difficult to select 
a manager who could and would assume its duties. 

If, at half-past four a. M., we are “early birds” enough to be up, 
and find ourselves at the big shed of the Edgeware-Road Station, we 
shall not have to wait long before seeing the engines “turned out,” 
which initiatory operation takes place at twenty minutes before five. 
The night before, they have been thoroughly examined, oiled, cleaned, 
and prepared for the ensuing day’s work. They start off in rapid 
succession to the different termini of the line, where the empty trains 
are sheltered during the night. Ata sharp ten minutes after five the 
trains begin running according to the time-tables, which are given 
free to the public, and which, in large type, are posted in all the sta- 
tions. The engines arrive at the several stations in succession, leav- 
ing again with the trains attached ten minutes after; for example, an 
engine arriving at 5 a. m. leaves, with a workman’s train at 5.10, and 
soon. At first there is plenty of room ia the trains, the travellers in 
the very early morning being scant groups of sleepy folks huddled 
napping in this corner and that. As the morning advances the traffic 
mereases, and now the trains are run in quick succession, the average 
interval between them, throughout the day, being three minutes! At 
7.27 p. m. the “ withdrawal” of the locomotives begins, and continues 
till 1.15 a. w., when the last locomotive puffs into the Edgeware-Road 
shed, which is the resting-place of all the engines for the night. The 
last train is the Hammersmith train, which steams into Moorgate 
Street at 12.40, the average number of passengers for the twenty 
hours having been upward of a bundred thousand on the Metropolitan 
alone. Besides this traffic of the Metropolitan proper, the Great 
Western, Midland, Great Northern, and London, Chatham, and Dover 


companies send more than four hundred trains over the same rails | 


every day. Of late the Metropolitan, or principal underground com- 
pany, has become a sort of key by which the traffic of nearly all the 
railways branching out of London is interchanged. You may procure 


tickets from its station to almost every point in the three kingdoms, | 


and make connections accordingly from almost every part of the 
metropolis to your destination in the country. Extensions of the two 


lines, known generally as the Underground Railway, are constantly in 
| progress. At one end the railway will be extended from Moorgate 
Street, in the “ City,” to Liverpool Street, in the far east-end of Lon- 
don, thus forming a connection with the whole Great Eastern system 
of railways as yet isolated from this advantage. Then a section is 
just completed from Westminster to Cannon Street, along the Thames, 
and by the Thames. These two extensions have long been sorely 
needed by Londoners, and for a good reason. One of the greatest 


blessings of the Underground Railway to the cockney world has 
been to thin out, in some degree, those choked-up, jammed-together- 
oppressively, dangerously-crowded thoroughfares which border near 


its termini. Hitherto, however, the great central artery, that which 
is most crowded and suffocated of all, has been unrelieved. Picca- 
dilly, the Strand, Fleet Street, and Cheapside, have still, for the enor- 
mous traffic which perpetually rolls through them, only the poor 
locomotive media of cabs and omnibuses ; and these impede rather 
than aid the unceasing tide of traffic. Yet another thoroughfare—the 
muddy Thames—will be relieved by the new line from Westminster, 
in the west, to Cannon Street, in the east; for, of the thousands who 
now crowd the little penny steamboats, swarming businessward from 
Chelsea, Brompton, Pimlico, and that neighborhood, many will resort 
to the more rapid transit of the railway. Already, it is estimated, 
this “inner circle” of the Underground has thinned out a hundred 
thousand from the vast throng which used to choke the central thor- 
oughfare of the metropolis. Statistics prove, too, that travelling by 
the Underground is less perilous to human life than riding or even 
walking in the streets. During last year nearly three hundred per- 
sons were knocked down and killed, by vans and other vehicles, in 
the London streets, besides the many hundreds who were injured, but 
more or less nearly escaped death. But of the one hundred and fifty 
millions who travelled by the Underground, but a very few lives were 
lost, and not a solitary one by any neglect or fault of the company’s 
management. The section of the line which has just been opened 
between Westminster Bridge and Cannon Street is about two miles 
long, and two thousand men were employed on it constantly day and 
night. The stations between the termini are at Hungerford Bridge, 
Norfolk Street (Strand), and Bridge Street (Blackfriars); and beyond 
Cannon Street, at King Wiliam Street, Mark Lane, Trinity Square, 
Aldgate, and finally Liverpool Street, the extreme eastern terminus, 

The entire length, or rather circle, of the Underground Railway, 
and all the branches, are fitted with the “block system,” and the ma- 
chine by which the trains are worked is so ingeniously designed, that 
it is almost beyond the range of possibility that a train should be run 
into a wrong section, or that there should be a collision, Nothing 
short of extreme negligence, or criminal design, could effect either of 
these calamities ; for the instrument acts absolutely as a check upon 
any negligence on the part of the signal-man. The management ex- 
ercises the greatest care in the selection of subordinates, and the 
rules by which the latter are controlled are despotically strict. No 
one is taken into the service without a “character,” that is, a certifi- 
cate of good behavior and habits from the previous employer; and, 
having entered the service, the employé is placed under very strict 
discipline —immediate dismissal being the peremptory penalty for 
carelessness, On the other hand, the employés are encouraged to do 
well by a system of reward; for a yearly bonus is given to those who 
faithfully and zealously perform their tasks. 

With its omnibuses, its little Thames steamboats, and its Under- 
ground Railway, now, as has been seen, ramifying in every part of the 
metropolis where traffic is to be relieved and the streets made pass- 
able, it would seem that London is well supplied with conveniences 
of locomotion. But this age, whether in England or this country, is 
never content with its new facilities. Already, before the Under- 
ground can be said to be completed, an agitation which promises suc- 
cess is on foot to establish horse-railways. Such a project has been 
put into operation in Liverpool, and has received Parliamentary atten- 
tion; and tracks are now being laid in the Whitechapel district, in 
the far eastern part of London, so that the experiment will be at least 
tried, though there is no predicting what “innovations” John Bull 
| will assent to, until his assent is fully given. The later tendency in 
England is to give the government as large a control as possible over 
conveniences and institutions which are for the general benefit; and 
it may be that, in the course of time, there will not only be a govern- 
ment horse-railway, but that the Underground will itself be bought 
in and governed by the ministers of the crown. 
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TABLE-TALK. 


HE author of “Social Studies,” from 
whom we quoted a few weeks ago in ref- 
erence to that long-discussed desideratum, an 
American novel of social life and character, 
returns to the argument in reply to our com- 
ments, and reiterates his opinion that “ the 
analytical novel of character and society be- 
longs where art is older and nature has a 
form and pressure born of the stability of 
ages.” As throwing a side-light upon this 
subject, let us glance for a moment at Amer- 
ican comedy, and briefly compare our achieve- 
ments in this direction with that of European 
writers. Conceding a good many difficulties 
in dramatic composition that are peculiar, not 
merely to American life, but to the American 
stage, is it not evident that the absolute im- 
becility that marks all we have attempted in 
dramatic writing is caused by the lack of an 
art competent to handle the material, or deal 
with the difficulties, such as they are? There 
is nothing in the aspects of our average so- 
cial life to render comedies of the Robert- 
son school impossible or supremely difficult. 


They are representations purely of average 
social conditions; they deal with ordinary | 


and very simple incidents; they have just 
such men and women for their dramatis per- 
sone as we are all in the habit of meeting 
daily. The story of “Home,” for instance, is 
just as possible in America as it is in Eng- 
land. 
ciently marked to 
“Caste” as applicable to New York as to 
London. A play like “ Ours” could readily 
have been founded upon events in our recent 
rebellion. We lack nothing for an American 
comedy that should equal the productions of 
Robertson, Tom Taylor, and others of that 
ilk, but the necessary skill. Those who at- 


render the motive of 


tempt to write our plays are without literary | 


discipline, without dramatic perceptions, 
without artistic refinement. They throw to- 
gether rudely-constructed dramas, in which 
the characters are coarse and untrue, the story 
preposterous, the incidents either farcical or 
sensational, and which are without resem- 
blance to any form of social life; dramas that 
outrage propriety and probability, offend taste, 
caricature manners, and are without the slight- 
est artistic coherence—but dramas, let us be 
thankful, which are almost invariably con- 


temptible and ignominious failures. The suc- | 


cess of the Robertson plays here leaves these 
so-called dramatists without the plea that they 
must write to the level of their auditors. Bou- 
cicault, moreover, and other dramatists of his 
level, produce coarse sensational dramas ; but 
they have the skill to give them effective con- 


struction, and hence secure the appreciation | 


of the class for which they are designed; but 
even this little is more than our native drama- 
tists can accomplish. The truth is, our com- 
edy writers are dramatists but in name; the 
skill by which Robertson involves and evolves 


his neatly-constructed plots, the exquisite art | 


by which he throws a charm around the 
slightest incident, the adroitness with which 
he constructs his dramatic groups, are all 


things inconceivable to our “native drama- | 


tists,” and can be appreciated only by those 





Social distinctions with us are suffi- | 


| From the point from which 


who will compare his plays with those of some 
of his compeers. In American comedy. the 
deficiency is in the art rather than the mate- 
rial; and this deficiency we cannot help sus- 
pecting is national. The French have more 
subtlety and skill in dramatic compositions 
than the English, and the English more than 
we. It will be argued, probably, that these 
distinctions arise from differences in oppor- 
tunity, in training, and from the different 
status of the theatre in the several countries. 
Allowing for all these, it must still be con- 
ceded that something is due to distinctive in- 
tellectual bias. 


In a recent number of the JournaL 
we invited our painters, then preparing for 
their annual excursions to the mountains, to 
seek out new fields for the study of the pictu- 
resque, suggesting as a ground peculiarly 
promising to this end, the mountain scenery 
of North Carolina. This appeal has brought 
from Caldwell County, in Western North Caro- 
lina, a letter from “an artist’s wife,” which 
we take pleasure in placing before our read- 
ers. If this does not stir the imaginations of 
our artists, and send them in eager numbers 
to the glorious region described, they are 
clearly incorrigible. 

“Sm: Seeing in the last Journat a call to 
the New York artists to seek ‘ newer scenes,’ 
I cannot forbear adding a word of approval 
to your suggestion, and of encouragement to 
the artists to turn their attention to this beau- 
tiful land and inspiring scenery. 

“This Western North Carolina is a perfect 
paradise for the landscape artist, and I cannot 
see how it is, that a region so abounding in 
picturesque and noble nature can have been so 
long overlooked. 

“Neither is there any intensity of heat to 
be dreaded. The heat is not greater here than 


| in the neighborhood of New York, and the 


nights are generally cool and bracing. Going 
on farther into the mountains, the air is very 


strong and invigorating ; living is cheap, and, if 


one is willing to rough it somewhat, he can 


| enjoy a great deal at little expense. 


‘Our mountains are very grand and varied. 
I write, the 
‘Grand Father’ (as high as Mt. Washing- 
ton), the ‘Roan,’ the ‘Linville Mountain,’ 
the ‘Table Mountain,’ ‘ Hawksbill,’ and ‘ Flat 
Top,’ are distinctly visible, while far away, 


| like a ghost upon the horizon, looms the 


*Black Mountain’—the highest ground east 
of the Mississippi—upon the top of which 
Professor Mitchell is sleeping in solitary grand- 
eur. Immediately in our neighborhood is a 
smaller mountain, ‘ Hibriton,’ affording, per- 
haps, the finest view that can be obtained from 
the same altitude anywhere in this mountain 


| region. 


“It is about twenty-five hundred feet above 


| the sea-level, and, standing isolated, a complete 


panorama of the whole circle of the horizon is 
spread out. On one hand the eye travels on 
and on over the comparatively level country 
away down into South Carolina, while at all 
other points objects of interest arise in these 
mountains which I have named above, and the 
valley immediately below is cultivated and 
beautiful. 

“One great charm in this country for the 
landscape painter, is the wonderfully delicious 
atmosphere — it is so exquisitely blue and 
dreamy, causing the distance to melt so ten- 
derly away, and giving to every object its 
proper place through most delicate gradations. 
Words cannot express its beauty. 





‘* Last summer, being the first one we spent 
here, seemed to us, as far as outward nature 
was concerned, one long dream of delight. It 
was a daily wish that the New York artists 
could be induced to leave Mt. Washington and 
the Conway Meadows to the fashionable pleas- 
ure-seekers, and find freshness and life in these 
scenes. 

“In the summer time the leafage too is 
wonderful; the whole mountain country is 
heavily timbered. I should not dare to tell 
you of the size of the poplars or tulip-trees on 
the east side of the Grand Father—you would 
think me romancing; and, when the autumn 
comes on, the varied tints of all this wealth of 
vegetation surpasses in gorgeousness any thing 
of the kind I have ever seen. The time of col- 
or lasts longer than with us at the North, the 
hues are more brilliant and decided, and their 
effect is heightened by the intermixture every- 
where of the emerald pine. 

There are great mines of undeveloped riches 
in this country, awaiting both artist and capi- 
talist. Scarcely a ripple comes from the outer 
world to stir the surface of our quiet life-stream 
now ; but it cannot remain thus, a section so full 
of advantages must at last meet the attention it 
deserves. 

** Again let me assure the brethren of the 
brush, that the keen eye for beauty and grand- 
eur, and the mind to appreciate delicacy and 
sentiment, can be satisfied in complete fullness 
in this mountain region of Western North 


Carolina. 
** Aw Artist’s Wire.” 


—— A mystery of no great consequence 
in itself, but which has perplexed a good 
many people of late years, seems to have 
been solved by Mr. A. Kannard, of New. Or. 
leans. Reading in a recent number of our 
JourNAL that the authorship of two familiar 
quotations—“ Consistency thou art a jewel,” 
and, “‘ Though lost to sight, to memory dear,” 
has baffled all inquirers, he writes to the New 
Orleans Sunday Times to say that the first of 
these two quotations is to be found in an old 
ballad called “Jolly Robyn Roughhead,” 
printed in Murtagh’s collection of Ancient 
English and Scotch Ballads, Edinburgh, 1754. 
The following is one of the stanzas: 

“Tush ! tush, my lass! such thoughts resign, 
Comparisons are cruel ; 
Fine pictures suit in frames as fine, 
Consistencie’s a jewel.” 

The second quotation: “Though lost to 
sight, to memory dear,” Mr. Kannard says 
occurs in a poem of which he has a copy, but 
has forgotten the name of the author. Here 
is the poem: 

“ Sweetheart, good-by ! the fluttering sail 
Is spread to waft me far from thee, 
And soon before the favoring gale 
My ship shall bound upon the sea. 
Perchance, all desolate and forlorn, 
These eyes shall miss thee many a year 
But unforgotten every charm, 
Though lost to sight, to memory dear. 
“Sweetheart, good-by! one last embrace! 
Oh, cruel Fate! true souls to sever! 
Yet, in this heart’s most sacred place, 
Thou, thou alone, shalt dwell forever! 
And still shall recollection trace 
In Fancy’s mirror, ever near, 
Each smile, each tear, that form, that face, 
Though lost to sight, to memory dear. 

We know nothing of Mr. Kannard, and 
cannot, of course, vouch for the authenticity 
of his citations. 
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1870. ] 


— We find quoted in our exchanges an 
amusing little poem, called “ How to replen- 
ish the Church Treasury,” in which the les- 
sons of saving, to the end that we may have 
the means for charity, are enforced after a 
somewhat novel method. The first verse 
tells us : 
$1 00 

5 00 
50 00 
8 00 


Let Annie buy one ribbon less, 
And Fanny give one ring; 
Grace sacrifice one change of dress, 
One sash and fancy string. 
Then follows the suggestion that Julia should 
from her next new suit “one lace-trimmed 
ruffle spare,” which the accurate poet carries 
out in his column of figures as “$2.00;” 
Kate and Rose are advised to do Bridget’s 
work, and save her wages; Mary is implored, 
with Jane, to forego “ their pleasant carriage- 
” Susie is urged to make her old furs 


’ and, finally, 


drive ; 
“serve a second winter’s cold ;’ 
Let Lizzie stop and think again, 
Ere she concludes to buy: 
“This diamond’s cost might save lost 
men ? 

I'll Give 1Ts Price—and try.” $500 00 
The several items of 
never knew a poet to indulge in so many 
figures of speech—make a total of “ $835.00.” 
But there is one singular fact apparent in 
these verses, that would make them a capital 
text for a lecture on “ Woman’s Rights.” 
They were evidently written by a man—one 
of your highly-moral men that delight in 
vicarious one of that class that 
scent the good other people ought to do, and 
are eloquent upon the charity somebody else 
ought to bestow. For, mark, it is all “ Annie” 
and “ Fanny” and and “Julia” 
and “Kate” and “‘ Rose” and “ Mary” and 
“Jane” and “Susie” and “ Lizzie” who 
ought to practise all these self-sacrifices, but 
nota word about what “ Harry ” and “ Bill” 
and “ Charlie” and “Jack” and “Tom” 
ought to do in the premises. There is not a 
word about cigars, or wine, or neckties, or 
watch-seals, or other articles of masculine 
use or wear, in which a large, useless expen- 
diture might well be saved to “replenish the 
church treasury.” With a certain end in 
view, of equal importance to all, our poet 
yet coolly hands over exclusively to one sex 
the practice of the necessary virtues to se- 
cure it. One might go far to find a better 
instance of how zealous we all are that other 
people should do good, or a more striking 
illustration of the sort of justice that is often 
meted out to women. 


this calculation—we 


virtues ; 


“Grace” 


—— We do not wonder that the heads of 
so many of our people are filled with preju- 
dices and erroneous notions, when we see the 
style in which they are daily addressed by the 
newspapers. Here, for instance, is a passage 
from a leading article in one of the ablest and 
most rational of our New York city dailies, in 
which the writer was urging the repaving of 
Pennsylvania Avenue in Washington : 

Pennsylvania Avenue is probably one of the 
meanest and must revolting pieces of roadway 
in the world. As regards paving, draining, 
and cleaning, it is exactly in the condition of a 
street in a Turkish town ; that is, it is neither 
paved, drained, nor cleaned. The road-bed is 
what Mother Earth makes it, a mixture of soil 
and gravel. The filth of seventy years reposes 








on it, not undisturbed, indeed, but undimin- 
ished, save by the action of the elements. 
What with offal from the houses, general filth, 
and the detritus of the adjacent hills, the soil 
is such that one of the finest crops of corn or 
potatoes ever raised in this country could be 
raised on the avenue. The richest prairie or 
river bottom is nothing to it. It presents in 
wet weather the appearance of a peat-bog, and 
in dry weather of a sandy desert, or, in other 
words, is alternately a stream of mud and a 
stream of dust. 


AM this means only that the avenue is 
greatly in want of repaving, which is undoubt- 
edly the fact. But the statement of its con- 
dition, which we have just copied, is a wild 
exaggeration, so extravagant and gross that 
not one of its assertions is true in any sense. 
And yet multitudes of people, doubtless, will 
accept it as an accurate description of the 
great street that connects the president’s 
house with the National Capitol, And the 
editors of newspapers who indulge in such 
extravagances wonder why it is that what *hey 
say has so little weight with sensible readers ! 


Art, Music, and the Drama. 


EROME has a picture called “‘ Jerusalem” 

in the Royal Academy, London, which is 
criticised as follows in the Saturday Review: 
‘* With a certain sameness in technique and 
execution, we cannot but be struck with the ar- 
tist’s wide range of subject, and power to seize 
on dramatic situations. M.. érome is, in fact, a 
dramatist; he dramatizes nistory, he places 
events upon the stage recklessly. He shows a 
Frenchman’s indifference to historic truth, and 
as a painter he is as unscrupulous as M. Doré. 
An egregious example of historic inaccuracy he 
puts before us in the famous picture of ‘ Jeru- 
salem’ at the time of the Crucifixion. It is 
evening; it ‘is finished.’ Christ is dead; the 
Roman soldiers file down the well-known path 
which leads from the Mount of Olives; the 
sun, low in the horizon, casts long shadows 
from three crosses. The conception undoubt- 
edly is grand and mysterious; the action 


| 


takes place outside the picture; the tragedy of | 


the Crucifixion is represented by means of 
shadow. Seldom has an artist taken so strong 
a hold on the imagination. And yet the data 
are false; historic evidence is wholly against 
the Crucifixion having taken place on this spot, 
and the sun could cast these shadows only by 
setting in the northeast. We will not dwell 
on the text, ‘ Now from the sixth hour there 
was darkness overall the land unto the ninth 
hour.’ The Crucifixion, though painted a 
thousand times, has perhaps not once been ren- 
dered with historic or topographic truth.” 


Joseph Bouchardy, a celebrated French dra- 
matic author, recently died, aged fifty-eight 
years. The pieces by which he will be best 
remembered are as follows: ** The Son of the 
Bravo,” a vaudeville; “ Hermann the Drunk- 
ard,” in one act; ‘‘ Gaspardo the Fisherman,” 
in four acts; ‘‘ Longsword the Norman,’ in 
five acts; *‘ The Bell-ringer of St. Paul’s,”’ in 
four acts; ‘‘ Christopher the Swede,’ in five 
acts; “* Lazarus the Herdsman,” in four acts; 
“ Paris the Gypsy,” in five acts; ‘‘ The Found- 
lings,” in three acts; “* The Orphan Girls of 
Antwerp,” in five acts; ‘‘ The Muleteer’s Sis- 
ter,” in five acts; ‘‘ Bertram the Sailor,’”’ in 
five acts; ** The Cross of Saint James,”’ in six 
tableaux ; ‘‘ Jean the Coachman,”’ in five acts; 
*““The Secret of the Cavaliers;’’ ‘* Michael 
the Slave,” in four acts; ‘* The Armorer of 


| 


| 
| 
| 


Santiago,” in five acts. His writings are dis- 
tinguished for originality, breadth of thought, 
genial humor, and above all for purity of lan- 
guage, and elegance of style; qualities which 
certainly do not distinguish the efforts of the 
rising dramatists of the present generation in 
France. The happiness of his latter years was 
obscured by domestic troubles, which were 
doubtless the cause of the permanent melan- 
choly into which he settled. 


The pope has contributed to the Roman 
Exhibition a large number of chalices, mitres, 
ete., including the tiara presented by the 
Queen of Spain, also a chalice and monstrance 
bespangled with diamonds, representing an 
enormous money value, but having very little 
artistic interest. There is, however, one object 
worth recording, it is a pax formed of a large 
sardonyx, with the resurrection of our Lord 
cut in low relief; it is richly mounted in the 
Louis Quatorze style, and bears the royal arms 
of England, surmounted bya cardinal’s hat, a 
relic in all probability of the Stuart family 
Among the examples brought from St. Peter’s, 
the only noticeable things are a fine crucifix 
and pair of candelabra in ormolu, of large 
dimensions, and in the style of the Renais- 
sance, designed by Bernini. These were 
probably done at an early period of his long 
career. 


A symphony by M. Holmes, displaying 
great musical talent, entitled “‘ Jeanne d’ Are” 
(Joan of Arc), is being played just now with 
signal success at the Italian Theatre of Paris, 
The orchestral prelude of the air of Jeanne 
d@’Are is both beautiful and striking, the mili- 
tary march is stirring, full of life and move- 
ment, and, at the same time, distinguished for 
its originality ; the part representing the battle 
is well rendered by the tumult of the orches- 
tra, with its tones of discord and triumph. The 
piece is principally instrumental, the parts re- 
served for the human voice being always 
secondary reves, which are finely interpreted by 
Mdlle. Krauss, the distinguished vocalist. M. 
Holmes, in this symphony, has in several points 
followed in the steps of Schumann and Wagner. 


A new comedy of considerable merit, en- 
titled “‘Maurice de Saxe,’? composed by 
Messrs. Amiques and Desboutin, has met with 
a favorable reception at the Théatre Francais 
of Paris. The checkered career of the famous 
marshal ; his intrigues, courage, headstrong 
psssion, and love of glory; the principal 
events of his life, down to the fatal duel which 
terminated his existence, are graphically por- 
trayed, according to the popular traditions in 
which his memory is preserved. 


Patti has appeared in a new opera, entitled 
‘*Esmeralda,” by Signor Campana, founded 
on Victor Hugo’s well-known romance. The 
opera was scarcely successful, but Patti’s im- 
personation of the heroine is described as hav- 
ing been charming. ‘She has never sung,’ 
says the Atheneum, “with more facility and 
finish, and never looked more bewitching in 
her bright gypsy dress. 


The musical and theatrical programme for 
next season includes Nilsson, in concert and 
opera; Schneider, in opera bouffe ; Janau- 
schek, in English tragedy; Jo. Jefferson, in 
“Rip Van Winkle ;’? Mademoiselle Seebach, 
in German drama; Leclereq, in German trage- 
dy: and a quartette of French prime donne 
in comic opera at the Grand Opera-House. 


Mademoiselle Dejazet, the veteran actress 
of the French stage, who, although over sev- 
enty, retains all the vivacity of youth, and to 
the last has delighted the Parisians by her 
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spirited and arch performance of young pages | hold of minds, keen, quick, and versatile, like 


and other boy-parts, has taken her farewell of 


the stage. But it is believed by many that an 


artist so indomitable will scarcely fail to reap- | 


pear. 


A bust of Charles Dickens will be executed 
by Mr. Woolver. He has the advantage of a 
mask which was cast for the purpose. This 
artist has previously executed likenesses of 
Tennyson, Browning, Carlyle, Gladstone, and 
other eminent men. 


L’ Entr’ acte tells a story, quite seriously, to 


the effect that the employés of the Prussian | 


Post-Office have memorialized the chief of po- 
lice to stop one of the characters in Wagner’s 
“ Meistersinger” from wearing their uniform. 
They regard the matter as grossly insulting to 
the dignity of the government functionaries. 


A new play in London is called “ The 
Death-Trap; or, a Catspaw.” With such a 
title we may be sure that the piece is a highly 
sensational melodrama; and we may add that 
it has been adapted from Dumas’s novel of 


“The Brethren of the Black Mill.” 


Miscellany. 


The Brahmo-Somaj. 

7 ESHUB CHUNDER SEN is an example 
of what Western, and especially Eng- 

lish, civilization is making of native gentle- 
men in Bengal. He has thrown himself into 
the study of English English 
books till he has thoroughly made himself at 
home with the ideas and general ways of think- 


religion and 


ing at least of our generation, and has come to | 


speak and write English with vigor, and at 
times even eloquence. 
nouncing his religious views, and his earnest- 


ness is of the English rather than the Oriental | 


type. He appears in England as the spokes- 
mgn, the leader, almost the prophet, of a reli- 
gious reform which we are told is extensively 
affecting native society in Bengal; and the 
peculiarity of this religious reform is said to 
be, that it is not destructive and negative, but 
anti-skeptical and constructive ; and, while 
treating Christianity with much reverence, and 
freely using it as a source of materials, it does 
not start from or hold of Christianity, but finds 
in man, as he is under the present circum- 
stances of his condition and history, a fresh 
and uncorrupted basis for religious faith and 
life. This movement, or association, or form 
of belief, or whatever be the right name for 
the thing, is called the Brahmo-Somaj. 

The leading ideas and sentiments of this 
movement are set forth in some lectures by 
Keshub Chunder Sen, delivered in Calcutta at 
different times to mixed audiences of natives 
and Europeans. That lectures of this kind, 
implying a considerable familiarity with the 
course of recent thought in Europe, and with 
what are the peculiarly English ways of deal- 
ing with high and serious subjects, should 
have been written by an Indian gentleman, 
and addressed to an Indian audience which 
understood and appreciated them, is of itself 
a significant fact. 
literature did at Rome, English is doing in 
India, attracting by its intrinsic value and 
charm a portion, at least, of the higher intel- 


lect of the country, and necessarily, where it | 


exercises this natural and unforced attraction, 
influencing and impregnating it. 


power and beauty, has fairly of itself caught 


| own generation is not likely to see it. 
| the mean time we may look with interest on 


The old, old fashi« 1. 


He is earnest in an- | ' 
all who see it, for that older fashion yet of im- 





It shows that what Greek | 


When once | 
a literature such as that of England, so rich, | 
80 various, so deep and real, so abounding in | 


those of the natives of India, a greater effect 
is to be looked for than even in the corre- 
sponding action of Greek thought and expres- 
sion on the coarser, rougher, narrower, and 
more self-sufficient character of the people 
which had conquered Greece. We may ex- 
pect a new native literature to grow up, partly 
English, partly Hindoo, at first mainly imita- 
tive and tentative, but perhaps at last going 
out in forms of its own, and even able to react 


upon that which gave it birth, and to do again | 


what the East did once, but has long ceased 
from doing—to present new ideas, profound, 
substantial, and instinct with life and power 
to us Westerns. But such results do not come 
at once, or for the most part till there has been 


| a great and insensible raising of levels, and 
Our | 


perfecting of instruments and processes. 
But in 


writers and thinkers like Keshub Chunder 
Sen, who perhaps are the pioneers of changes 


or the extent. 


Charles Dickens. 
CHARLES DICKENS—Died, at his residence, Gad’s Hill, Kent, 
Thursday, June %, 1870, aged 58S years. 

“ Dead, your Majesty. Dead, my lords and 
gentlemen. Dead, Right Reverends and Wrong 
Reverends, of every order. Dead, men and 
women born with Heavenly Compassion in 
your hearts. And dying thus around us every 
day.’’—‘* Bleak House,” Chapter 67. 

“The golden ripple on the wall came back 
again, and nothin else stirred in the room, 
The fashion that came 
in with our first zarments, and will last un- 
changed until our race has run its eourse, and 
the wide firmament is rolled up like a scroll. 
The old, old fashion—Death! Oh, thank God, 


mortality! And look upon us, angels of young 
children, with regards not quite estranged when 
the Swift River bears us to the Ocean.”— 
“ Dombey,”’ Chapter 17. 

“The spirit of the child, returning, inno- 
cent and radiant, touched the old man with its 
hand, and beckoned him away.””—“ Chimes,” 


Second Quarter. 


“ The star had shown him the way to find 
the God of the poor; and through humility, 


and sorrow, and forgiveness, he had gone to | 


his Redeemer’s rest.’’—“‘ Hard Times,’ Book 
8, Chapter 6. 
“* A cricket sings upon the hearth, a broken 


child’s toy lies upon the ground, and nothing | ‘ ] 2 wd 
imputation upon the enterprise and ambition 


else remains.”’—“ Cricket on the Hearth,’’ 
Chirp 3. 

“T felt for my own self as the dead may 
feel if they ever revisit these scenes. I was 
glad to be tenderly remembered, to be gently 


| oh, not this. 
| —* Bleak House,” Chapter 65. 


| that region. 


| doctrines. 
| tenths of the population were avowedly strict 
| adherents of the Saybrook Platform, and every 


| lates to the population. 


| wrought the change. 


pitied, not to be quite forgotten.’’—“ Bleak | 


House,”’ Chapter 45. 

“From these garish lights I vanish now 
forevermore ; with a heartful, grateful, respect- 
ful, and affectionate farewell—and I pray God 
bless us every one.”—Last Reading, London, 
March 6, 1870. 

“When I die, put near me something that 
has loved the light and had the sky above it 
always.”’—‘* Old Curiosity Shop,’’ Chapter 71. 

“Lord, keep !” 

** Haunted Man,”’ Chapter 3. 

*** Now,’ he murmured, ‘I am happy.’ He 
fell into a light slumber, and, waking, smiled 
as before; then spoke of beautiful gardens, 
which he said stretched out before him, and 


| then whispered that it was Eden—and so died.” 


—‘ Nickleby,’’ Chapter 58. 

“ . . died like a child that had gone to 
sleep.””—** Copperfield,’ Chapter 9. 

“. . . and began the world—not this world, 
The world that sets this night,” 


‘| . . gone before the Father; far beyond 
the twilight judgments of this world; high 
above its mists and obscurities.’’—" Little Dor- 
rit,’’ Book 2, Chapter 19. 


‘*. . . and lay at rest. The solemn still- 


ness was no marvel now.’’—“‘ Old Curiosity 


Shop,” Chapter 7 
“It being high water, he went out with the 


| tide.’’—‘* Copperfield,” Chapter 30. 


New England. 


Of late years, two transitions have been 


| going on in the New-England States, silently 


and steadily, which seem destined, at no very 


> hs : : . © | distant period, to work an entire obliteration 
of which we cannot yet imagine the direction | 


of the ancient characteristics of the people of 
The one is religious, and the 


other social. Either by natural reaction, or 


| by the advanced assertion of the principle of 
| freedom of conscience—and which, we will not 


pretend to say—a very large proportion of the 
people have abandoned the tenets of ascetic 
Calvinism, and have taken to more comfortable 
One hundred years ago, nine- 


public social observance was made to conform 


| to it; to-day, we doubt if the same can truly 


be said of one-tenth. We believe that there is 
now among the native population of New Eng- 
land more of what Jonathan Edwards would 
have called “‘ abominable heresy in matters of 
religious faith and action’? than can be found 
among any other people of equal number in 
the Northern States. Without indicating any 
opinion as to the merits of this change, we re- 
fer to it simply as a curious fact. 

The other transition to which we refer re- 
Statistics show most 
conclusively that the old stock of New-Eng- 


| land people is rapidly decreasing in that see- 


tion, and that a foreign element is taking its 
place. Emigration to regions more favorable 
to agriculture, and more remunerative to gen- 


| eral enterprise, together with a desire to es- 


cape the sharp social contrasts which have been 
introduced by the aggregation of wealth, has 
The exodus through 
these means has been of the most desirable 
class of people ; for it has become almost an 


of the young men of New England who have 
their fortunes to achieve to find them tarrying 


| in the land of their fathers after they have at- 


tained their majority. Notwithstanding the 
old assertion of the dignity and honor of free 
labor, a social caste has arisen which will not 


| permit the New-Engiander to engage in manu- 


facturing labor without impairing his standing. 
The result is, that the people emigrate to other 
parts of the country, leaving their places to be 


| filled by foreigners, who throng the manufac- 


my Memory Green!’ — 


were filled with figures of men, women, and 


many children, all with light upon their faces, 


tories; and some have thought that the prob- 


| abilities are—based on what appear to be sound 


estimates—that by the close of the present 
century the majority of the whole population 
will be composed of that new element. 


The Beauty of Women. 


Perhaps we enjoy beauty less than we might 
from the absurd connection which men have 
established between the enjoyment of it and 
love. We fancy it imposr*ble to care much 
about a pretty face, unless we can hang it in 
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our own gallery. “ What care I how fair she | nomena which the missionaries gave to them- 


be, 80 she is not fair to me!” Itis perhaps 
truer to say that nine-tenths of our enjoyment 
of beauty disappears with possession. The 
lover dwells on his mistress’s face till he loses 
all sense of the world of beauty without it. 
He is like the connoisseur who so dotes on the 


jittle Correggio he has picked up for a song | 


that he ceases to care for the larger range of 
art. The real way of enjoying pretty women 
would be, never to fall in love with a pretty 
woman at all. The true joys of life are its un- 
conscious joys, the pleasure we derive from the 
laughter of children, from the landscape that 
we drive dreamily through, from the music 
which we have not listened to. And so the 
truest enjoyment of beauty lies, not in the 
observation or analysis of this face or that, but 
jin the sense of pretty forms and pretty faces 
about one. The joy of variety, the pleasure 
of the inexhaustible range of the beautiful, 
comes to the admirer of pretty women, never 
to the lover of pretty women. We are not 
quarrelling with the instinct which leads us 
through pretty faces into paths of domestic 
peace. It is often necessary to restrict one’s 
sphere of enjoyment ; and, if one is absolutely 
obliged to marry, one had far better marry 
a pretty wife than an ugly one. The refine- 
ment which the student of art gains from con- 
stant contact with beauty of color and form 
every one gains in some degree from daily 
contact with the beautiful in flesh and blood. 
Woman is the art of home, the Giorgione whose 
brilliancy flashes through the quiet parsonage, 
the Perugino whose grace tempers the rough- 
ness of every day, the Rubens whose largeness 
and abundance fling a glow of comfort and 
ease over the most ungenial career. Life be- 
comes more harmonious, it beats with a keener 
pulse of enjoyment, in the presence of pretty 
women. After all, a charming little figure, a 
piquant little face, is the best remedy for half 
the ills of existence, its worries, its vexations, 
its dulness, its disappointments. 


Buddhism and Romanism, 


Those who have not forgotten one of the 
most amusing and instructive books ever writ- 
ten—the work of Messrs. Huc and Gabet on 
China and Thibet—will remember the amaze- 
ment occasioned to the simple Roman Catholic 
missionaries by the spectacle of Buddhism in 
the countries in which it is still a living faith. 
They had labored in China, and were already 
aware that Buddhism was a vast and complex 
creed, which, though some centuries older than 
Christianity, consisted, like it, partly of the 
maxims of a very pure morality, and partly of 
agreat system of dogma on matters supernatu- 


ral. They were not ignorant that the dogmatic | 


part of it rested on the authority, partly of cer- 
tain sacred books, but chiefly of a number of 


councils—Ccumenical, so far as the Eastern | 
World is concerned—of which the meetings | 


and the decisions are as well authenticated as 
any thing in history. But, while they were 
familiar with these analogies, they were utterly 
unprepared for the resemblance which, in the 
countries on the northwest of China, Buddhism 
Wears to the practice and ceremonial which 
they had left at home. They found large 
monasteries of celibate monks, living a life 
which, so far as could be judged from its ex- 


ternal aspect, was precisely that of the religious | 


in Europe. They found preaching friars, pil- 
grimages, and modern miracles. They found 


temples which et the first glance might be 


taken for churches, and a ritual which scan- | 


dalized and frightened them by its similarity 
to the ministrations of the priest before the 
utar, The explanation of these startling phe- 





| selves was at once simple and complete. They 


said that it was all the work of the devil. With 
the express object of preventing the spread of 
Roman Catholic Christianity in these regions, 
the Prince of Evil had had the malice to in- 
vent a caricature of it, and thus to create an 
obstacle to its propagation far more difficult to 
overcome than the most invincible ignorance 
and the most obstinate superstition. 


The Pope’s Soldiers. 

The Papal Government finds great difficulty 
in enlisting soldiers, and those who have 
served six months or a year cannot be per- 
suaded to do so any longer. The reason of 
this is evident. In all Catholic countries the 
situation of the pope is painted in the darkest 
colors. The clergy are filled with pious indig- 
nation, and preach in glowing terms of the 
insults which the pope must endure. They 
assure the young men that the head of their 
church is not only in continual danger, but ex- 
posed to ill-treatment of the most exasperating 
kind. The inexperienced are easily moved to 
pity ; and romantic dreams of heroic actions 
induce the young and enthusiastic to abandon 
their country, their parents, and their friends, 
in order to defend him they reverence. They 
go to Rome, and find the pope walking about 
at his ease; and the only work they are ex- 
pected to do is, to follow processions, to stand 
on guard before the churches, to salute the 
cardinals and bishops, and to assist the police 
by nightly patrols. Their garrisons are dirty 
and their uniforms bad, and they have to ac- 
custom themselves as best they can to the very 
mixed company of their fellow-soldiers. Their 
service is so ridiculous as soon to become in- 
tolerable; they are subjected to no proper 
discipline ; and, at best, the Romans avoid them 
with a pity which savors strongly of contempt. 
If they complain, they are told no one requires 
their services; and, if they venture to demand 
payment, they hear that the position they fill 
as soldiers of the pope is so greatly to the ad- 
vantage of their souls as to render every tem- 
poral recompense superfluous. Of course, 
they don’t reénlist. 


Revision of the English Bible. 


The arrangements made by the committee 
of the Convocation of Canterbury, for the re- 
vision of the authorized version of the Scrip- 
tures, seem to be exceedingly wise. There are 
to be two companies; one for the revision of 
the Old Testament, which is to begin work on 
the Pentateuch ; and one for the revision of the 
New Testament, which is to begin work on the 
three Synoptic Gospels. The Old Testament 
company, consisting of the Bishops of St. 
David’s, Llandaff, Ely, Lincoln, and Bath and 
Wells, with four scholars from the Lower 
House, is to invite a number of scholars of all 
opinions, churches, and sects, ranging from Dr. 
Pusey to Dr. Davidson, to join it. The New 
Testament company, consisting of the Bishops 
of Winchester, Gloucester and Bristol, and 


| Salisbury, with the Deans of Canterbury and 


Westminster, and Canon Blakesley, invites a 
similar accession to its numbers from all theo- 
logical schools—from Roman Catholics (for Dr. 
Newman is invited) to Unitarians, who are rep- 
resented by a learned Biblical scholar, the Rev. 
G. Vance Smith. The object to be aimed at is 
to make no alteration that is not really of im- 


port, and even then to make it as much as pos- | 


sible in the style of the authorized version, 
and to make none on the authority of any 
manuscript-reading for which there is not a 
decidedly preponderating evidence. The New 


Testament company is already at work—the | 





} again. 


| a magician. M. 


Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, who is the 
soul of it, having the work really at heart. 


The Church of the Future. 


The Reverend E. C. Butler, of Providence, 
Rhode Island, has some novel ideas as to the 
use of a church edifice, which may be worth 
considering. He says in a recent address: 

What are the objections to making the 
church the centre of the community, a place 
where people may gather on week-day as well 
as on Sunday? I would place under one roof 
lyceum, library, reading-room, gymnasium, 
parlors for the social meeting of the people, 


| Sunday-school room, and audience-room for 


Sunday service. This could be done in many 
cases for what is now spent on upholstery and 
what is called “fine architecture.” Such a 
church would minister to many needs of the 
people that the present one does not touch. It 
would be in truth a union for good works. 
There would be somewhat less of the dim re- 
ligious light, but there would be more true 
philanthropy, more of the spirit of Christ, 
which seems to me far better. I would make 
this church beautiful by graceful architecture, 
remembering, however, that architecture is 
not piled on in costly adornment, but is built 
in with the stones and mortar of the building 
itself. I would try and take away the feeling 
of isolation from all the practical interests of 
life and substitute the feeling that this is just 
as much a necessary part of our life as our 
home or shop. I would not abate one jot of 
reverence for all things holy and true. I would 
not organize license of any kind. I only seek 
the wisest method of serving the interests of 
man. I believe that in this we may combine 
the best of the old and new. Evidently the 
old ways are not working as well as we would 
like to have them. The proportion of people 
who attend church, or concern themselves with 
its affairs, is very small indeed. 


An Empress Shocked, 


The French correspondent of the British 


| Journal of Photography is responsible for the 


following story: “In the private apartments 
of the emperor’s palace, it is related that a lady 
in high position—in very high position, in 
fact—went near a mantel-piece, where she felt 
all of a sudden a slight commotion; she drew 
back naturally, and again approached—a new 
shock, and sharp prick. 
ble; however, she would try the experiment 


Illusion was impossi- 


The commotion was increased in en- 
Whatever 
was the matter ?—and, calling several persons 
of her suite, she said, ‘ Try, then,’ to one of 


ergy, and the prick became painful. 


| them to whom she related the strange adven- 


ture. This lady allowed a slight ery of aston- 
ishment to escape her; for she, too, had felt 
the shock and the pricking. The grand lady 
then begged her husband totry. He, a little 
incredulous, but smiling, ventured to the magic 
mantel-piece. When he was within a few 
inches from the fireplace, a fine jet of bluish 
fire was seen to pass from the marble to his 


clothes. What was the mystery? They sent 


| off to the Sorbonne for one of the professors— 


not as in old times; they would have called in 
Jamin, one of the finest ex- 
perimenters ever seen at a lecture-table, posted 
off to the bewitched palace. The mantel-piece 
received him with showers of characteristic 
crackling sparks. ‘Ah! that is electricity,’ 
said M. Jamin, and, in a few seconds, he found 
the key to the mystery. Before the mantel- 
piece was a magnificent bear’s skin; every 
time when any one walked upon it the friction 
generated electricity, which manifested itself 
in its usual forms of sparks and shocks. M., 
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multiplied. 


Dickens as a Host. 


Those who were admitted to know Charles 
Dickens in the intimacy of his own home can- 
not—without such emotion as almost incapaci- 
tates the heart and hand—recall the charm of 
his bounteous and genial hospitality. Nething 
ean be conceived more perfect in tact, more 
freely equal, whatever the rank of his guests, 
than was his warm welcome. The frank grasp 
of his hand—the bright smile on his manly 
face—the cheery greeting—are things not to 
be forgotten, while life and reason last, by those 
who were privileged to sharethem. Then, his 
exquisite practical knowledge and punctuality 
gave him time—even when most busily at 
work for himself or others--to care for and 
to consider the pleasure of all whom he har- 
bored beneath his roof. It is some comfort to 
think that he drew enjoyment from these 
great qualities and the effect produced by them 
on his guests. Asa talker (not a converser) 
at his own table—as one who could tell a good 


story, or give atolerant hearing to another— 


whatever might be the subject—as one who 
could hit the nail on the head, no matter who 
was present, and yet who never domineered by a 
hair’s-breadth over the most domineering of 
guests—for lightness, for directness, for keen 
intelligence (freaked, but very sparingly, by 
the strong antipathies of those who have as 
strong sympathies)— Dickens was incompar- 
able. There was no possibility of any thing pass- 
ing where he was which the most experienced 
woman or the simplest child might not have 
heard. There were for every guest, the smal!est 
as the greatest, perfect ease and security in the 
shelter of his house. 


The Spanish Treasure. 


A French company has been organized for 
the purpose of recovering a portion of the 
treasure from the submerged wrecks of the 
Spanish galleons, sunk in the port of Vigo on 
the 22d of October, 1702, after the defeat of the 
French and Spanish fleets by the British and 
Dutch combined. The amount of treasure sunk 
was said to exceed eighteen hundred million 
reales. The company have prepared large 
sheet-iron cylinders, which they purpose fill- 
ing with water, sinking, and placing alongside 
tae wrecks, to which they will be fixed by 
means of chains passing underneath the keels. 
The cylinders, emptied of water, will then be 
filled with gas, and possess an ascensional 
power strong enough to raise the wrecks to the 
surface. The divers employed during the last 
three months have succeeded in discovering 
the hulls of all the submerged vessels in a re- 
markable state of preservation. The hull of 
the Almirante, the flag-ship of Admiral Ve- 
lasco, is more accessible to the divers than the 
others, they having already recovered from it a 
considerable quantity of pure silver ingots, 
arms of the period, besides a great variety of 
other curious objects. The efforts made on 


such a large scale to raise the galleons and re- | 


cover the treasure submerged for one hundred 
and sixty-eight years will be watched with 
great interest during the summer months. 


A Pious Dog. 


A Montreal paper vouches for the truth of a 
curious story of a dog owned by a gentleman, 
who relates with pride some of his remarkable 
instincts, if such they can be called. 
like ordinary dogs on week-days ; but on Sun- 
day his peculiarities appear. He knows when 
the day comes, and indulges in no sport, and 
encourages no company during its hours. His 





He is | 








Jamin rubbed the bearskin, and the sparks | master’s family are Presbyterians; the dog is 


a Methodist. On Sabbath mornings he attends 
the family to the Presbyterian house of wor- 
ship, and then continues his solitary way until 
he comes to his own church. He has a partic- 
lar place up-stairs, where he sits. No fashion- 
able belle, who sweeps up the aisle of a popular 
church, and finds a plebeian in her pew, can 
give a more decided expression of displeasure 
than this dog, if he finds any one in his seat. 
He seems to attend to the service, and to give 
heed to the words spoken. He attends church 
in foul as well as fair weather, and is no half- 
day hearer. 
Shop-shutters. 


An English writer, suggesting protection 
from burglars, makes the practical comment 
that by far the larger proportion of shop-shut- 
ters are now painted a dark color, thus ab- 
sorbing the light from the street-lamps ; where- 
as, if light colors—say stone color or light 
buff—were generally adopted, the light would 
be reflected, the appearance of the streets, 
when the shops are closed, greatly improved, 
and, as in the principal business thoroughfares 
the light would be doubled, the opportunity 
afforded to marauders to escape observation 
would be proportionately diminished. As a 
matter of social economy, this plan must com- 
mend itself to the public, as without outlay it 
is equivalent to double the number of street- 
lamps, or a considerable augmentation of the 
police force. 

A Normal School for Mussulman 
Girls. 

The Levant Herald gives an interesting ac- 
count of the opening of the Normal School for 
Mussulman Girls in Constantinople. This is 
based on the Middle School for Girls, which 
has long existed. The Normal School will not 
only give instruction in Turkish, Arabic and 
Persian, useful knowledge, needlework and 
the sewing-machine, but, by-and-by, in the 
piano and French. There are already forty 
pupils, and it is under the direction of an old 
member of the learned body of the Ulema. 
Many ladies were present at the ceremony—of 
course, they were veiled. The minister, Safvet 
Pacha, made a speech, and the head-master 
delivered the inauguration-prayer ; and the la- 
dies, breaking up into groups, took coffee and 
discussed the prospects of the establishment. 


Varieties. 


BOUT five hundred of the fathers present 
oil at the (2cumenical Council have been 
photographed by the well-known photographer 


Alessandrini. ‘* Most striking,” says a letter 
from Rome, “ are the heads of many illustrious 
speakers and theologians. Dupanloup is dig- 
nified, intellectual, and decisive in appearance. 
Haynald has a charming, smiling face. Stross- 


mayer looks keen and vivacious, and his hair | 
rises high above his head, bending back be- | 


hind his ears like two black horns ; he is fifty- 
five, and looks as fresh as a young Hungarian 
hussar. 
think it was St. Bruno, the founder of the Car- 
thusians, come back to earth again, perfectly 


bald, attenuated to knife-like sharpness in the | 


projecting features, almost ghastly. It is 
feared that his health is seriously broken.” 


ulwer asked him whether he felt his 
heart beat when he was going to speak. 
“Yes.” “Does your voice frighten you?” 
“ Yes.” “Do ali your ideas forsake you?” 
“Yes.” “Why, then, you'll make an ora- 
tor!”? Dr. —— told of Canning, too, how 
once, before rising to speak in the House of 
Commons, he bade his friend feel his pulse, 
which was throbbing terrifically. “I know I 
shall make one of my best speeches,”’ said Can- 
ning, ‘* because I’m in such an awful funk!” 


A Fe ae of a speaking, Dr. said 
that 


| confined to the human race. 





Manning is wonderful; one would | 


Cleopatra’s extravagant feat, of dissolving a 
costly pearl in vinegar and drinking it off at g 
banquet, had its exact parallel in England dur- 
ing Plizabeth’s reign. That grave and other- 
wise frugal citizen, Sir Thomas Gresham, is 
said to have reduced to powder a pearl valued 
at fifteen thousand pounds, and to have drunk 
it in a glass of wine to the health of her majes- 
ty, thereby winning his wager from the Span- 
ish ambassador as to which of them would give 
the most costly dinner. 


In China the taste for opium is by no means 
Pigs and horses 
thrive upon poppy flowers, and, when deprived 


| of their favorite food, languish and die. At q 


town in Yunan rats used to resort in large num- 
bers to an opium manufactory in order to inhale 
the fumes from the coppers, and, after the town 
had been sacked by the Panthays, the ruins of 
the factory were visited by its old hahitucs, who 
were content to die on the scene of their former 
happiness. 


A man in New Hampshire, who had bought 
a pair of pups of arare breed, and had given 
them in charge of a dog-fancier in a neighbor- 
ing State, was astonished, recently, upon re- 
turning home, after an absence of a few days, 
to find his wife in hysterics, occasioned by the 
receipt of a telegram worded as follows : “ The 
little darlings are doing well, and are looking 
quite pretty. Please send their board-money.” 


A countryman stopped at the Maxwell 
House, Nashville, for dinner. The waiter in- 
uired what he would have, and was told by 
the countryman to bring “‘ something of what 
he had.” The waiter brought him a regular 
dinner upon small dishes, as is the usual form, 
and set them around his plate. The country- 
man surveyed them carefully for a moment, 
and then broke out, “ Well, I like your sam- 
ples, now bring me dinner.”’ 


John Wesley took a very common-sense 
view of the practice of fasting. He said it 
was occasionally useful as a substitute for 
ag but, as to its being acceptable to the 

eity, @ man might as rationally imagine that 
going naked in a severe frost would be of use 
to his shivering soul, as think he advanced a 
step farther in his spiritual career by eating a 
ae of boiled turbot instead of a slice of roast- 
reef, 


An English lady, travelling in France, was 
stopping at the Grand Hotel du Louvre, where 
English is spoken fluently, according to the 
advertisement, by all the waiters. Hearing of 
the prevalence of the small-pox in the city, she 
rushed frantically to the office, and demanded 
of the clerk : ‘‘ Is the small-pox here?” “ Not 
yet, miladi,” was the reply ; “as soon as it ar- 
rive, I send it up to miladi.” 


“ Jack,” said a gentleman to an old negro, 
who was rather laz‘y engaged in cleaning the 
snow from the premises, “* Jack, you don’t get 
along with this job very fast.” *‘ Why, mas- 
ter,”’ replied Jack, scratching his wool, “* pret- 
ty considerable for an old man, I guess ; andI 
conceit myself that I can clear more snow away 
in dese here short days than the spryest nigga 
in dis city could do in the longest summer day 
as ever was.” 


A curious police regulation for the punish- 
ment of intoxication exists in Russia. Per- 
sons found drunk and incapable in the public 
thoroughfares are taken into custody, ont con- 
demned to work for a day at sweeping the 
streets. Consequently, well-dressed offenders 
are sometimes seen performing their task broom 
in hand. This lesson is intended for individu- 
als who have not lost all sense of shame. 


THE LAST THING HE ‘TOOK’? WAS THE BEST. 


He took her fancy when he came. 

He took her hand, he took a kiss ; 
He took no notice of the shame 

That glowed her happy cheek at this. 
He took to coming afternoons, 

He took an oath he’d ne’er deceive ; 
He took her master’s silver spoons, 

And after that he took his leave. 


A New-York statute (session laws, 1863) 
provided that prisoners, confined in the State- 
prison, should have two days for every six 
months, taken off their term for good beha- 
vior; but this “shall not apply where the sen- 
tence is for life.” 
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Sydney Smith had a brother distinguished 
for his talents, but exceedingly sedate, having 
no element of wit or humor in his composition. 
Sydney said that “he and his brother contra- 
dicted the law of gravitation; for his brother 
had risen by his gravity, and he had sunk by 
his levity.” 

The most accurate investigations and the 
latest discoveries show the mean distance of 
the sun from the earth to be about ninety-one 
million miles, and about three million miles 
further from us in summer than in winter. It 
js about four million miles nearer than was 
formerly supposed. 

Charles Dickens lived longer than Shake- 
speare, who died at fifty-three; than Byron, 
who died at thirty-seven; than Thackeray, 
who died at fifty-two; than Burns, who died 
at thirty-seven: and was one year younger 
than Macaulay, who died at fifty-nine. 


Indignant at the false reports which have 
been published, a New-Hampshire man, who 
evidently ought to have been born in Ireland, 
declares that he will give a dollar for the auto- 
graph of every member of the New-Hampshire 
jegislature who is unable to write his own 
name. 


Word was sent to the city-marshal of Au- 
gusta that a fellow was selling lickers from a 
wagon in Market Square. He went to arrest 
him and confiscate his stock, and found him- 
self the victim of an atrocious pun. The man 
was peddling horse-whips / 


A Sunday -school teacher in Minnesota, 
upon inquiring of one of his juvenile pupils 
what he had. learned during the week, was 
electrified by the answer that he had “ learned 
not to trump his partner’s ace.” 


The Jesuits of Cologne have begun to ask 
penitents in the confessional what their opinion 
is concerning the doctrine of papal infallibility, 
and refuse absolution to everybody whose re- 
ply is unsatisfactory. 


“His death eclipsed the gayety of nations, 
and impoverished the public stock of harm- 
less pleasure.”” This eulogy of Dr. Johnson 
upon Garrick has been aptly applied to 


Dickens. 


A man, slightly pretentious, fond of dis- 
play, and somewhat ignorant, recently called 
the attention of some visitors to a showy carpet 
on one of his apartments, with the remark, 
“There, gentlemen, that is one of the best car- 
pets Mr. Brussels ever made /” 


The editor of the Zndependent having, as he 
says, for many years enjoyed the ministry both 
of Charles Dickens and Henry Ward Beecher, 
gives it as his opinion that the preaching of the 
one has always been as Christian as that of the 
other. 


Another statue has been added to the collec- 
tion in Westminster Abbey, being that by Mr. 
Jackson, which represents Lord Palmerston in 
his robes of the Garter; this has been placed 
on the grave of the minister. 


What more precious offering can be laid 
upon the altar of a man’s heart than the first 
love of a pure, earnest, and affectionate girl, 
With an undivided interest in eight corner lots 
and fourteen three-story houses. 


A queer temperance-pledge was once circu- 
lated in Russia. It bound the signers to ab- 
stain from brandy—till brandy should be better 
and tolerably cheap. 


A movement in Hungary, headed by Pro- 
fessor Schwicker, looks toward the establish- 
ment of a Hungarian national church, independ- 
ent of Rome. 


The most extensive foreign missionary so- 
ciety in the world is the Roman Catholic 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith, which 
has its seat in Lyons, France. 


The subscription-lists to the monument to 
be erected to Voltaire, in France, have been 
signed by two hundred and five thousand per- 
sons, 


he Pennsylvania legislature once voted 
that the ‘* State-house land should be inclosed 
with a brick wall, and should remain forever 
ah open inclosure.” 











The press of Paris is enthusiastic over 
Mdlle. Dinah Félix, a charmingly-vivacious 
actress in light roles, and the youngest sister of 
the great Rachel. 


Pittsburg has a pious old lady under arrest 
for stealing a large illustrated Bible. She said 
hers was too fine print, and she couldn’t get 
any consolation out of it. 


A London husband, pounding his wife, was 
attacked so fiercely by the family cat that the 
woman had to take her off to save his life. 


Chicago has a horse that chews tobacco, and 
is regularly furnished with the weed by his 
groom. 


Twenty-one million dollars are expended 
annually by the drinkers of lager-beer in the 
United States for their beverage. 

A hog is not usually much at multiplica- 
tion, but is perfectly at home on the square 
root. 


The man out West who has an appetite like 
a cress-cut saw, finds it difficult to obtain 
board. 


Bishop Colenso’s books are split up into 
tracts against Christianity, by the Buddhists of 
Ceylon. 

A Spanish pore says, “One I did is 
worth two I wish I had.” 


It is easy to ruin in a year industries built 
up in a generation. 


England has 17,589 Dissenting places of 
worship. 


California strawberries are so big, they 
“plug” them to see if they are ripe. 


Australian dogs don’t bark. Happy Aus- 


tralia! Have her cats no mewsical qualities ? 


Bulletin-boards are suggested for churches, 
to do away with pulpit-announcements. 


Song for the postmen: “Oh, Jetters, be 


happy together.” 
If a man is given to liquor, see that liquor 
is not given to him. 


There are two hundred and eighty-seven 
incorporated colleges in the United States. 





Che Museum, 


HE word Narwhal is derived from the 

Gothic, signifying ‘“* beaked whale,” and 
is a very appropriate term for the sea-unicorn, 
as the animal is popularly entitled. The head 
of the narwhal is round and convex in front, 
the lower jaw being without teeth, and not so 
wide as the upper jaw. From the upper jaw 
of the narwhal springs the curious weapon 
which has gained for the animal a world-wide 
reputation. 

In the upper jaw of the young or the female 
narwhal are found two small, hollow tusks, 
imbedded in the bone, which, in the female, 
undeveloped throughout the 
whole of the animal’s existence, but in the 
male narwhal are strangely modified. The 
right tusk remains in its infantine state, except- 
ing that the hollow becomes filled with a bony 
substance; but the left tusk rapidly increases 
in length, and is developed into a long, spiral, 
tapering rod of ivory, sometimes attaining to 
the length of eight or ten feet. The use of 
this singular tusk is very obscure; for, if it 
were intended to serve some very important 


are generally 


object, such as the procuring of food, it is evi- 
dent that the females would need its aid as 
much as their companions of the opposite sex. 
A very plausible conjecture has been offered, to 
the effect that the “ horn” is useful in the light 
of an auger, with which the animal is enabled 
to bore breathing-holes through the ice-fields 
whenever it finds itself in want of air beneath 


those vast frozen plains. But this theory is 


! 





equally liable to the objection that the females 
want to breathe as much as the males, and 
would stand in equal need of so indispensable 
an apparatus. 

That the “horn” is employed in some 
definite task, is evident from the fact that its 
tip is always smooth and polished, however 
rough and encrusted the remainder of its length 
may be. The male narwhal may perhaps use 
the tusk as a weapon of war wherewith to 
charge his adversaries, as a medieval knight 
was wont to charge with shield on breast and 
lance in rest; and, if that be the case, the 
weapon is truly a terrible one. This conjec- 
ture derives some force from the fact that a herd 
of these aquatic spearmen have been seen en- 
gaged in sportive pastime, crossing their ivory 
lances, and seeming to fence with them, as the 
white weapons clashed against each other. The 
play of animals, not to mention mankind, is 
almost invariably founded on the spirit of com- 
bativeness, and generally consists in a sham- 
fight ; so that the narwhal “ horn” may prob- 
ably be analogous to the tusks of boars and the 
horns of deer, and be given to the animal as 
an offensive weapon, wherewith he may wage 
war with those of his own species and sex who 
arouse his feclings of jealousy or would inter- 
fere with his supremacy. 

The ivory of the narwhal’s tusk is remark- 
ably good in quality, being hard and solid, ca- 
pable of receiving a high polish, and poxsess- 
ing the property of retaining its beautiful 
whiteness for avery long period, so that a large 
narwhal horn is of no inconsiderable commer- 
cial value. But, in former days, an entire tusk 
of a narwhal was considered to possess an in- 
estimable value, for it was looked upon as the 
weapon of the veritable unicorn reft from his 
forehead in despite of his supernatural strength 
and superhuman intellect. Setting aside the 
rarity of the thing, it derived a practical value 
from its presumed capability of disarming all 
poisons of their terrors, and of changing the 
deadliest draught into a wholesome beverage. 

This antidotal potency was thought to be 
of vital service to the unicorn, whose residence 
was in the desert, among all kinds of loath- 
some beasts and poisonous reptiles, whose 
touch was death and whose look was contamina- 
tion. The springs and pools at which such 
monsters quenched their thirst were saturated 
with poison by their contact, and would pour 
a fiery death through the veins of any animal 
that partook of the same water. But the uni- 
corn, by dipping the tip of his horn into the 
pool, neutralized the venom, and rendered the 
deadly waters harmless. This admirable qual- 
ity of the unicorn-horn was a great recommen- 
dation in days when the poisoned chalice crept 
too frequently upon the festive board; and a 
king could receive no worthier present than a 
goblet formed from such valuable material. 

The native Greenlanders hold the narwhal 
in high estimation; for, independently of its 
value, it is welcomed on each succeeding year 
as the harbinger of the Greenland whale. The 
narwhal is, however, of the greatest service to 
the Greenlanders, for its long, ivory tusk is 
admirably adapted for the manufacture of va- 
rious household implements and of spear-heads, 
so that it is the sad fate of many a narwhal to 
perish by means of the tooth that has been ex- 
tracted from its near kinsman,. It is easily 
killed, as it possesses no very great power of 
diving. It seldom descends above two hun- 
dred fathoms below the surface, and, when it 
again rises, is so fatigued that it is readily 
killed by a sharp spear. 

The oil which is extracted from tae blubber 
is very delicate, but is not present in very great 
amount, as the coating of fatty substance is 
seldom more than three inches in depth. About 
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half a ton of oil is obtained from a large speci- 
men. The flesh is much prized by the natives, 
* and is not only eaten in its fresh state, but is 
carefully dried and prepared over the fire. 

The narwhal is a gregarious animal, being 
seldom seen alone, and generally associating in 


little companies of fifteen or twenty in number. 
It seems to be gifted with a considerable 
amount of curiosity, as Sowerby mentions that 
several of these animals pursued the ship from 
some distance, diving below the strange monster 
and playing near the rudder. The color of the 


animal is grayish, or velvet-black, with white 
spots, sometimes roundish, but oftener irregy- 
lar blotches of no certain outline, running into 
oneanother. The female is more spotted than 
the male ; the young is much darker; and indi- 
viduals have been seen which were almost white, 











Fishing for Narwhals. 
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